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They lay on the broad, low window ledge, 
Where the hand of a little child 

Had placed them—dewy, and fresh, and sweet— 
And the grandmother had smiled, 

And softly stroked with her wrinkled hand 
The curly, tumbled head; 

And then the needles bright were still; 

Unrolled the snowy thread; 


For, borne on the breath of the apple bloom, 
| She lived in the golden past, 
it She saw an orchard where blossom snows 
Were falling thick and fast— 
Falling upon the fair, bent head 
Of a maiden in girlhood’s prime, 
Reading a letter, worn and creased, 
From folding many a time. 
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“When the apple blossoms are here once more, 
I shall come back, Allaire, 
: Shall come for my answer” The scented wind, 
| Which ruffed the maiden’s hazr, 
aed Brought to her ears a well-known voice, 
She turned in a startled way,— 


“T have come for my answer, what ts tt, dear?” 


What could she do but lay 


Fler hands in the eager, outstretched ones ? 
Ah! hfe ts sweet in Fune, 
ee When hearts keep time to the liquid flow 
Of life, and light, and tune; 
And when, in her snowy, floating veil, 
She stood on her bridal morn, 
She would have but the tinted apple bloom, 


Her white robe to adorn. 


Through the open window the western wind 
Blew soft on the wrinkled face, 
When a smile shone, sweet as that could be 
Which had lent her girthiod grace. 
A little voice called her truant thoughts, 
| = “Grandpapa sent me to see 
Tf you knew that the clock has been striking six 


ee And he wants you to pour his tea!” 
—Elizabeth Salisbury. 


; 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN AND AMONG THE PLANETS. 


THE MAN IN THE Moon AT HoME. 


What He Has to Say About GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in Its 
Chosen Feld in the Homes of the World, and also of 
Good and Poor Housekeeping Everywhere. 


CHAPTER I. 


 ERTAINLY, the world is 
growing smaller, not like 
a withered orange but 
like a gem in the pro- 
cess of polishing. Ifthe 
world, why not the uni- 
verse? It is not so 
many years since a man 
who wished to send a 
message from Chicago 
to China would have 
thought it making good 
time if the answer came 
Zu back in two years. Now 
z= it would be possible to get it in two 
' days; two weeks would be ample 
time. If we should travel to the 
moon at the same rate that we fly from 
London to Liverpool on the “ Wild Irish- 


a _ <* man,” or from New York to Washington 
| y+’ on the Limited Congressional express, the 
get round trip to our faithful satellite would be 


bane, made in less than two years. How long 
will it be before we shall send messages to that celestial ball 
and get the answer back in less than two weeks, as we now 
do from China? 

One of my latest inventions which has not yet been made 
public, (in fact, owing to an incurable modesty, my name is 
not often associated with my inventions, even after they 
become famous,) is an electric gun. The projectile from this 
machine moves with the same speed that a verbal message is 
carried along the wires; that is, it reaches its destination 
practically at the same instant that it is discharged. Now it 
it is evident that the “ range” of such a weapon is unlimited, 
for, truly, every person of good sense knows that a rifle or 
cannon ball seldom or never stops in mid air because its 
force is spent; it goes forward until it strikes an obstacle or 
falls to the ground, therefore it must follow, as the night the 
day, that if it reaches its goal at the same instant that it is 
discharged, there is no time for it to fall to the ground and 
its range must be unlimited. Q. Z. D. 

With this fact in view, I at first called my invention “the 
peace maker,” because it appeared to me that by reason of 
its vast range it would render the most hostile armies harm- 
less. They could be annihilated by dynamite bombs thrown 
into their very midst even before they had left their own 
country. A solitary fort well placed on a salient promontory 
would protect hundreds of miles of sea coast, and a single 
battery of the electric guns on the top of Mont Blanc would 
hold the armies of Europe in check. One trifling fact had 
escaped my notice ; the line of projection was mathematically 
straight, and the curvature of the earth would effectually 


shield all objects below or within the tangent line. This was | 


a sore disappointment, for I am an ardent friend of peace at 
any price. Happily our blackest disappointments are often 
the foundation stones of our brightest achievements. Failing 
in the attempt to conquer a universal peace, I conceived a 
nobler purpose still, the advancement of science by opening 
communication with the silver orb whose silent influence 


kindles the flame of love in youthful hearts, arouses the mu- 
sical ambition of humbler animals and makes no end of trouble 
for the weather bureau. Was it more unreasonable to expect to 
communicate with the moon now, than it would have been one 
hundred years ago to hope to send a message around the world 
in a single day? Our knowledge of the electrical ether that not 
only surrounds the globe on which we dwell, but pervades all 
space, is as well established as any other scientific fact, always 
excepting mathematics, and I was as certain that my projectile 
would reach even to the planet Jupiter if directed thither as 
that a well insured steamer or an enterprising shark could go 
from New York to Liverpool. In fact, the cases were entirely 
similar, except in the matter of time; for the principle of the 
invention is such that this all-pervading ether sustains and 
propels the missile precisely as the shark is sustained and pro- 
pelled by the briny element through which he moves. 
| I did not, however, care to attempt Jupiter as we already 
have a far better acquaintance with the moon. Thanks to the 
revelations of the telescope, photograph and microscope I 
| have long been convinced that it has been and still is inhab- 
ited. Furthermore, the grand doctrine of evolution clearly 
indicates that all development is strictly in accordance with 
unvarying laws, and all the spheres of the universe, speaking 
in a general way, must have the same origin, growth, and 
destiny. It is also certain that the smaller bodies would de- 
velop the most rapidly, just as the smaller animals and 
plants as a rule mature in the shortest time, and that the 
moon would be to the earth as an elder sister. What we have 
passed through she has passed through ; what we are now pass- 
ing through is already history, perhaps ancient history, with 
her. Putting all these things together I was convinced that if 
we could convey to the moon a message written in any one of 
the modern languages that is sufficiently well organized to be 
capable of becoming ultimately a dead language, its meaning 
would be understood. On the same principle if any of the 
superior planets should communicate with us they, being 
ages behind us, would doubtless use Sanscrit, or perhaps still 
| more ancient hieroglyphic symbols, and any information they 
could give us would be of no more value for scientific or 
zsthetic purposes than the Ptolemaic system, Stonehenge, 
or the Washington monument. 

I will not describe irf detail the construction of <.1e missive 
or missile (I hardly know which to call it for it was both) 
farther than to say that the forward end of it was contrived 
to explode without doing any harm the instant it struck any 
solid substance. This explosion would liberate the scroll on 
which the message was written and by its noise call attention 
to its arrival. My message, in brief, was a request that the 
Man in the moon, and his wife, would give me such informa- 
tion concerning their modes of life as in their judgment 
would be helpful to the inhabitants of their larger but less 
mature sister, the earth. 

On the thirteenth of November my electric gun was aimed 
as nearly as possible toward the center of the full Moon, then 
almost directly over head. I could not expect a response 
until the lunar orb should be in the same position by daylight 
when that part of the earth on which I live would be illumi- 
nated by the noonday sun; this, of course, would be about 
the time of the next new moon, and I requested the reply to 
be sent at midday fourteen days later. I had no doubt that 
their means of communication would be superior to mine, and 
while it was not certain that my message would strike the 
very spot at which it was aimed, I was confident that the roof 
of my front porch, which I had painted in alternate strips of 
red, white and blue, would be a sufficiently conspicuous 
target. I have since seen several roofs painted in the same 
manner and suppose the owners, having heard of mine, hope 


to be moon-struck in the same way. 
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Everything being thus prepared, on the morning of De- 
cember fourteenth I stationed myself at my chamber window 
overlooking the striped roof, and calmly awaited what would 
have been to most men an extremely exciting event. But my 
nerves are of gutta percha and I have made too many strange 
experiments to suffer from excessive excitement when the 
moment of test arrives; my neighbors also are too familiar 
with what they are pleased to call my wild goose schemes to 
annoy me by impertinent curiosity. 

I need not have wasted any time in waiting. I had re- 
quested an answer at noon, but remembering that we are 
more than satisfied if we get our telegraphic replies from 
Boston within twelve hours of the time they are due, I was 
prepared to expect this from the Moon at any time between 
sunrise and sunset, but just before the first noon stroke of 
the town clock, which has electrical connection with the 
observatory at Washington, reached my ears, there came a 
sharp report, like that of a pistol, from the roof in front of 
me, a faint blue smoke arose and a web of the finest conceiv- 
able gossamer floated as lightly as thistle down before the 
open window. It was quickly secured and found to be 
closely covered with perfectly legible English in the clearest 
diamond type. The shell, or whatever had enclosed the gos- 
samer scroll, had entirely disappeared at the instant of con- 
tact with the roof, and at the same time a strange but pun- 
gent and agreeable odor was diffused through the air. 

I have been thus circumstantial in describing the receipt of 
this first communication from the Moon because I know very 
well that the wisest counsel and the most valuable informa- 
tion are often thrown away unless backed by positive author- 
ity and reliable evidence. What is said carries but little 
weight until it is known who said it,.so much more do men 
trust the judgment of others rather than their own. I, my- 
self, have sometimes made remarks quite as wise as some— 
not the very wisest perhaps, but as certain of the proverbs of 
Solomon, and yet they were hardly noticed. 

As it was my intention from the first to publish these new 
revelations where they would be of the greatest service to my 
fellowmen, that is to say in Goop HouskEkEeEptine, I had 
asked Mr. and Mrs. Moon to give me some account of the 
manners and customs of the lunatics in regard to the building 
and furnishing of their homes, matters relating to health, for, 
being mortal, they must know sickness and death; of their 
social, moral and political affairs; in short of any and every- 
thing which they considered profitable for us to know. The 
first letter literally transcribed from the gossamer scroll is 
given in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


EAR MR. MAN: Your mes- 
sage, received two weeks 
ago, was not unexpected. 
Our means of learning the 
conditions of other worlds 

than our own are greatly superior 

to those now existing for the 
same purposes in the larger but 
less mature planets. Fora long 
time we have been able to over- 
see and understand your affairs 
far better than you yourselves, 


tA he which, as Mrs. Moon truly says, is a com- 

mon thing with outsiders. We all know how much 
easier it is to train up other people’s children in the way they 
should go than our own. Having passed through the same 
stage in which you are now struggling, we know what lies 
before you and can indicate the course you are bound to 
follow in your future progress. 


It cannot be said that you have learned to profit by your 
own experience to any great extent, and it is perhaps too 
much to expect you to profit byours. Still, I think you are 
beginning to realize that there are lessons in your own his- 
tory that are worth learning, and that there is no other foun- 
dation on which a permanent civilization can be built than 
the solid facts of experience. Another adamantine truth is 
just coming within range of your intellectual vision, which is 
that neither individuals nor what you call nations (we have 
no nations here, we are all one people) can really raise them- 
selves by pulling others down. In the long run what is best 
for all is best foreach one. You have spasms of sense. You 
are occasionally animated by noble impulses and endeavors 
of which you say the results would be delightful if they were 
only practicable, but you give over striving through indolence 
or cowardice, and say you must wait for the millennium to 
realize the fulness of the joy that comes from well doing. 
We have found the actual application of these nobler im- 
pulses and theories not only possible but indispensable, and 
we are still a long way from the millennium. 

I shall not, however, attempt to describe to you our actual 
present modes of living. You would see the advantages of 
our ways long before you would understand the necessity for 
the mighty efforts that we have put forth in order to make 
them possible. Imagine to yourself trying to explain to the 
inhabitants of Patagonia the intellectual and moral value of 
Wagner’s music, or Robert Browning’s poetry, or of Queen 
Anne architecture, and you will have a faint conception of 
what my difficulty would be if I should attempt to describe 
and illustrate to your comprehension our most advanced 
ideas and customs. ~ But I will turn from these general obser- 
vations and offer a few suggestions of the kind which you 
call practical. 

To begin at the foundation, our civilization is based upon 
the family ; that has always been the chief corner stone of 
human welfare. No military prowess, no intellectual great- 
ness, no stateman’s craft or business shrewdness, have any 
claims for consideration when the interests of domestic life 
are at stake. We can, therefore, say nothing that will be more 
helpful to you, than to explain what we have done from time 
to time to improve our homes. In doing this we shall of 
necessity seem to act the part of critics, but you will under- 
stand that this is in no ungenerous spirit. We have done pre- 
cisely the same things that you are doing, and were just as 
unwilling to admit that our old way was wrong. 

As regards the outside, the shells that you inhabit; has it 
ever occurred to you that in building your houses you treat 
the materials of which they are made very much as the 
savages treat their food? That is to say you take it raw. 
You cut down your magnificent trees, (we haven’t had a tree 
onthe moon over sixteen feet high for more than a thousand 
years,) wasting nearly half their substance in the operation 
and then instead of adapting the raw material to the actual 
needs of the building, and the requirements of truly artistic 
ornament, you try to adapt the form of the structure to the 
nature of the material and estimate the value of the ornament 
by its suitableness to the material in which it is executed. 
With stone it is even worse. See the immense labor and 
peril with which you extract from their solid beds in the earth 
enormous blocks of granite and marble, measuring your suc- 
cess by the cubic contents of the block, still striving and 
vainly to equal the works of the old barbarians. The greatest 
achievement is not that which involves the greatest hardship 
and material labor, but that which produces the greatest re- 
sults by the simplest methods. And why, pray, should your 
time and toil be spent in cutting fine ornaments in these 
crude and stubborn substances? Isa flower any more beauti- 
ful in granite or sandstone than it is in burned clay, cast 
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metal, or in other and more 


plastic substances? When = 


nature gives you the small 
loose stones and scatters 
them abroad over fields, 


that would be the better ——= 
for their removal, and sup- 


plies in exhaustless quanti- 
ties the cement that will 
bind them together in any 
form and place you choose, 
can you not understand 
that she intended you to 
use them as they are, and 
not to waste your time and 
strength in tearing the },’ 
granite ledges from their 
everlasting foundations? > 


Why do you waste all the sawdust from your mills? If you knew 
how to use it aright, you would find wood in this condition far more 
available in many respects than after it is sawed into long, thin, 
wide, strips, the grain of which must be carefully consulted, like 
that of a crotchety old man, if it is to be placed in any position of 
trust. Has it never occurred to you that you are making slow prog- 
ress in devising artificial materials for building your houses? The 
two in most common use, bricks and mortar, are older than your 
history, and they have always borne their parts nobly. This fact 
should have taught you that there is no virtue in tying yourselves 
down to raw or, if you please, “natural” materials. Is it not a sort 
of intellectual laziness and stupid conservatism that prevents your 
making experiments and filling the earth with new and more tract- 
able materials for these purposes? It is true you do not always 
use wisely such as you have, even the most familiar of them. You 
persist in applying this friable mortar to the underside of wooden 
ceilings where it is as certain as gravity to break and fall away; 
and you are prone to pile up your rectangular little bricks in most 
inconsistent shapes, in a vain endeavor to make them ornamental. 

Iron which may be called an artificial material, since it cannot be 
used in a natural state, you have scarcely begun to use wisely. You 
persist in forcing it to assume forms and to perform duties wholly 
foreign to its nature and, what is still more foolish, continue to em- 
ploy wood and stone where iron would be immeasurably better and 
cheaper. Speaking of cost, it appears to me that you have not 
yet learned the first principles of economy as a community. You 
act upon the principle that if any 
one of you can accumulate for 
himself, it is of no consequence 


ns whether he returns a just equiv- 
\ alent, or how much others may 

A (ose in order that he may gain. 
== If his own house and barn and 
warehouse are well insured he 


congratulates himself that there 
is no loss if they do burn. It is 
— E plain enough to us and probably 
= i to some of your people that the 

best thing that can happen to 

= some of your buildings is imme- 

diate and unconditional combus- 

tion. It is an architectural crime 

STANT to make a building that is not 

worthy of long life by reason of 


its beauty, a financial crime to 


make one that is not capable of 


It is not possible for you 
to build a foundation of huge rocks that will be 
as firm as one made of small stones gathered from 
a farmer’s pasture or meadow and made into one 
coherent and inflexible mass. Do you know what 
an endless variety in color and character there are 
of clays that can be burned in any shape, and of 
sands that can be turned into glass? Do you ex- 
pect any materials to last longer than these? I live 
in a house that was built by one of my honored 
ancestors more than a thousand years ago, and it 
is just as good and beautiful now as it was then, 
and, but I do not expect you to understand this, 
just as fashionable. You seem to be waking up 
to the possible uses of what you call paper, though 
you will find that a most inadequate name for the 
artificial compounds that will be made in a similar 
manner and used for innumerable purposes, 
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enduring for generations. But how can you be so stupid 
as to forget that all loss of valuable labor and material im- 
poverishes the entire community? Is there a man among 
you who dares to say that he is not a member of the com- 
munity, and is not affected by the common weltare? who fan- 
cies himself free from the law that binds all men and all 
the worlds together? Yet this is what you are doing all the 
time ; building houses that only last a generation or two, per- 
petuating by your ignorance and thoughtlessness the burden 
of toil and poverty under which your whole earth is groaning. 
It is a shame to you that you are obliged to work half your 
lives in order to buy or build a place to cover your heads. 
Your world ought to be full of houses. How can you expect 
to make any rapid progress in art and science when almost 
the entire working force of mankind is employed in gaining 
the bare necessities of living? \ ou boast of your grand deeds 


but when the common conveniences of your own houses are 


allowed to be inferior to those of public places you are to that 
extent lowering the relative value of private homes, than 
which there can be no greater calamity. 

Why do you waste half the room in your houses? You 
build cellars that often cost as much as the first story and find 
them of no use except to hold a huge steam boiler which 
ought to be in a boiler house half a mile away, supplying 
warmth toa hundred houses instead of one, a huge pile of 
coal which should be by the boiler if it should be anywhere 
out of the coal mine where it was originally buried, and heaps 
of ashes that pollute the whole house by their dust and which 
have no right to be produced on the premises. Of course you 
can, and often do, fill up the cellars with all sorts of trash 
of which nine-tenths would better be destroyed and the re- 
maining tenth could as well be kept in some other part of the 
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for posterity’s sake, when, in fact, your actual bequests to 
those that follow you are mistakes to be corrected and ruins 
to be removed. 

You waste your own labor and the abundant supplies of na- 
ture by your careless, unscientific modes of building. As an 
instance of this it is necessary in your climate that there 
should be means of keeping warm in cold weather and cool 
in warm weather, yet you build houses that are absolutely 
colder in winter than the outside air and then take enormous 
pains to warm them. Instead of making the most of the 
genial heat of the sun and the warmth that is stored in the 
earth, you cut them both off and then spend half your sub- 
stance in trying to get them back again. But the whole thing 
lies in a nut shell. Build the walls of your houses of unde- 
caying, fireproof materials, non-conducting of heat and moist- 
ure, admit all the sunshine that the clouds will allow in cold 
weather and all the cool air possible in hot weather and 
economy, comfort and health will be greatly promoted. 

Why do you pile the rooms of your houses one above 
another? Is there not land enough to put them side by side? 
If you insist upon climbing away from the surface of the earth 
as the savages do in order to be out of the reach of their ene- 
mies, brute and human, why do you not employ some of the 
superfluous mechanical power that is constantly running to 
waste in the world, to carry you up and down? Yes. I know 
you have elegant hydraulic elevators in your public buildings, 


house. You not only waste the cellar, but the last story at 
the top is nearly worthless, although it often costs more than 
the rest of the house and is a constant source of annoyance 
and expense on account of its frail and perishable construc- 
tion. There are still examples of what are called savage huts, 
which are sometimes half or wholly under the ground, covered 
with bark, sods, or rude slabs of stone, without light or air. 
Is it not apparent that many, I think I may safely say the 
majority, of your best houses are in fact but a few degrees 
removed from these as regards the clumsiness and inutility 
of their covering, notwithstanding the great outlay for 
what you seem to consider a fine appearance? If you will 
build more than one story in hight, the highest part of the 
house should be the pleasantest, when once you have reached 
it; the lightest, warmest, most cheerful and of the purest 
atmosphere. How often do you find it so, I mean the very 
topmost floor? 

You claim to have discovered that the most healthful con- 
dition is a life in the open ait. Why then, in the name of 
common sense, do you not arrange your houses so that the 
condition of those whose duties keep them in the house the 
greater part of the time shall be, as nearly as possible, like 
“out of doors?” I observe that many of you think it neces- 
sary for your comfort and health to travel twice a year from 
one climate to another like the migratory fowl. It would be 
much easier, more economical and, for most people, far 
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healthier to simply move from the summer to the winter side 
of the house with the change of the season. 

But my scroll is nearly full. I have no doubt that it costs 
you much trouble and expense to communicate with me, and 
your aim is most uncertain, so I will not wait fora reply to 
this, but with the assistance of Mrs. Moon, I will give you in 


a few days some account of the interior of our homes, modes | 


of housekeeping and other kindred matters. 


Original in Goop HOvVSEKEEPING. 


UT PIGNUS AMIOITIE£. 


Ghost of departed social joys ! 
From a lone garden spot, 
Amidst my little children’s toys, 
Arose this coffee-pot. 
And tender recollections came, 
Of days when it was new, 
And I, a newly-wedded dame, 
Delighted, learned to brew 
Those cups which “ seothed the savage breast”’ 
Whene’er domestic scuds 
Disturbed the calm within our nest, 
Or thorns pierced through the “ buds.” 


In shining dignity it stood 
Upon the breakfast tray ; 
Its breath a benediction wooed 
On each recurring day. 
When callers came, and téte-a-téte, 
We sat in friendly chat, 
Its odors helped exhilarate 
And make our joy more pat. 


How heartless for me to consign 
It to oblivion’s shade, 
When articles of bric-a-brac 
From rolling-pins are made ! 
I'll cover it with f/ush, I vow, 
And, ’neath the mantelpiece, 
Perhaps as /hen, it even now, 
May help “‘¢o keep the peace.” 
A new-style broom-holder it will 
Be copied far and wide ; 
Discarded friend, I’1! cherish still, 
And keep thee by my side. 
Letters of gilt shall tell the tale 
Of all thou wast to me; 
“ Ut pignus amicitia’’ shall 
Engraven on thee be! 
— Virginia C. Hollis. 
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OARE OF THE HAIR. 

Frequent brushing of the hair is recommended for its im- 
provement. The scalp should be made to glow with the 
vigorous use of a stiff bristled brush, and a thorough brush- 
ing before going to bed at night is considered to be of the 
utmost importance. This gives gloss and softness, and long 
hair is in special need of it. Sage tea was an old fashioned 


remedy for wetting the scalp and preventing the hair from | 


falling out and it is still regarded as excellent. Ammonia 
and borax are both used as invigorators of the hair, but they 
should be used only in small quantities, or they will do more 
harm than good, for too much ammonia will inflame the 
scalp and too much borax will make the hair dry and brittle. 
Nor is soap good for the hair. The scalp may be cleansed 
with the yolk of an egg, beaten ina very little water, and 
rubbed well into the scalp, where it should be allowed to dry 
and afterwards rinsed off with lukewarm water containing a 
little ammonia. After the hair has been wet it should be 
thoroughly dried before going to bed and before going out 
into the open air. The scratching and irritating of the scalp 
with a sharp-toothed comb should be avoided and the same 
danger is to be looked out for in the use of a metallic brush. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XIV.—Son AND BROTHER. 
To be a gentleman is to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be 


| brave, to be wise; and possessing all these qualities to exercise them in 
| the most graceful outward manner.— W. AZ. Thackeray. 


\HE unlimited freedom accorded to a 
> lad is a mystery to his sister. He 
takes into his own hands the guid- 
ance of his private life while every 
act of hers is still tenderly guarded. 
To his delicious sense of personal 
freedom and power she is a stranger. 
While his clothing is so free that he 
can run, leap, climb or stand on his 
head, she is laced in stays and gam- 
bols demurely. And in stays, men- 
tally as well as physically, she too 
often remains during her lifetime. 
The hen meantime, measuring his strength with every ob- 
stacle, daily learns how to increase his power and lessen his 
limitations. Mastering every position, exploring every avenue, 
selecting here, rejecting there, the recognized autocrat of all 
the machinery by which the world moves, much more is to be 
expected of him than of his restricted mate. He is born to 
the purple, she to the gray. 

From the partner for the dance to the partner for life, the 
choice of selection rests with him. If that deep mystery 
which turns the heart to one out of all the world, awakens the 
folded ‘bud of love into the full-blown rose in her, though the 
fragrance be pure and sweet the petals must be closely pressed 
together to wither on their drooping stem. The whole garden- 
full is free to cull from and if she be not selected by him whom 
she would, she must give herself, if at all, to one whom 
she may. 

The lad of fifteen may be an escort to a sister twice his age 
and many times his sense, propriety demanding that she 
should have a guardian of the male persuasion, not, it must 
be remembered, for fear of any indelicacy in her behavior, 
but to avoid rudeness on the part of that sex which is sup- 
posed to protect the weaker. 

The worldly wisdom of the young man is beyond his reason 
or power of self-control. Many phases of life open to him be- 
fore his character is established. Public opinion justifies con- 
duct on his part which it would condemn in his sister. If she 
has too little liberty, he has too much. 

It has taken the race a long climb through “the slow, mot- 
tled, trivial years” for mankind to see that there cannot be 
two sets of moral laws, one for men and another for women. 
Even yet people belonging to the gay world laugh such 
prudery to scorn. And they who preach against Mormonism 
with holy horror, regard evils much more tremendous in their 
effects with the most astonishing indifference. 

Many who look upon this question of social purity as at the 
bottom of all ethics, have united to work in the white cross 
movement a most worthy association, for “whenever tempta- 
tions exist man will hunt for them.” In the words of Prof. 
Dowdin, “The saddest ordeal of love is to witness the di- 
minishing purity and splendor of a star-like soul, the clouding 
over of a heroic nature by a film of dishonor.” 

That need not be. If appealed to, the spirit will command 
the senses. It will be remembered with thankfulness that 
never before have there been so many who could stand for 
this quaint description by Betsy Babbitt: “A good, true, 
noble man is the best job old nature ever turned off her hands 
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or ever will,—a man who would wipe away the tears of a babe 
with a hand soft as a woman’s or who would ‘die with his 
feet to the foe.’” 

Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd’s teaching to their sons were in 
effect, “‘ Look upon any woman as a possible mother or sister. 
If she be weak you must be strong. Never soil the self-re- 
spect of your young manhood. Nothing can be meaner than 
for one having power to employ it basely. Live so that you 
can meet your mother’s eye, frank and fearless, every morn- 
ing of your lives. God never meant that man and woman 
should have two sets of morals and the opposite belief is the 
curse of the world.” 

As the result of good training, filial and fraternal sentiments 
wili be strongly developed. No words of Carlyle burn with 
more fire and nerve than those in which he describes his 
parents: “I havea sacred pride in my peasant father and 
would not exchange him for any king.” Of his quaint old 
mother he was equally proud. In this case as in others, two 
characters stamp themselves upon the young life. The no- 
bility or degradation of the father is likely to be reproduced 
in the son. 

The lineage of goodness is as transmissible as that of genius. 
The latter is a culmination of favorable conditions and quali- 
ties which can occur only infrequently; the former is the ad- 
justment of life to those ethical laws which are the beatings 
of that Infinite Heart from which all life proceeds. It is pos- 
sible to the majority of civilized people. 

The transmission of great qualities to the son rather than 
to the daughter has been remarked. It could not well be 
otherwise. The one has had a fair field for the exercise of 
native powers, the other none. Raphael inherited from his 
father a proclivity toward art, but his sister might possibly 
give to the world a Transfiguration, if both lived in the nine- 
teenth century. Caroline Herschel inherited her father’s love 
of astronomy equally with her brother and ought to be as 
famous. After his death and at the age of seventy-eight she 
completed the catalogue of stars he had begun. 

It is curious to note the number of men of genius who have 
died unwedded. Among celibates are numbered Galileo, 
Descartes, Lock, Spinoza, Kant, Bishop Butler, Liebnitz, 
Hume, Gibbon, Buckle, Pitt, Fox, da Vinci, Raphael, M. 
Angelo, Reynolds, and Bentham, who, when an aged man, 
wept at the mention of the woman whom he loved forty years 
before. Then there are Voltaire, Cowley, Otway, Gay, Swift, 
Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Collins, Cowper, Reade, W. Collins, 
and a long list of musicians and inventors. 

Genius and industry has sufficed in place of wife or babes. 
On his last birth-day our own Whittier is reported to have 
said, “ During the prime of manhood I was occupied with my 
verses and in furthering the cause of anti-slavery. The time 
for marriage went by and I am sorry for it now.” Yet what 
one woman may have lost all humanity has gained. His love 
blesses universal life. Such as he teach 

What the hieroglyphics mean 
Of the unseen in the seen, 

What the thought that underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise.” 


True to the beauty of a real relationship of nature, Whit- 
tier has given testimony to his devotion to that maiden sister 
who dwelt with him until death and who left verses only 
second to his own. 

The scientist, Prof. Youmans, the devoted brother of an 
equally devoted sister, gave her credit for the editorial and 
scientific work which she shared with him, until, tended by 
her faithfulness to the last, he passed into the beyond. 

No record of a brother’s love is brighter than that of Ma- 
caulay’s. The course of his life shaped itself according to the 
wants of his sisters, It is believed that for their sakes he 


never married. No woman was ever loved better than the 
one who accompanied him to India. Although she was 
wedded there, Macaulay lived in her family until, her health 
failing, the great fear possessed him that she might go first. 
She did not; death kindly summoned him shortly before she 
went also. On the anniversary of a sister’s death he once 
wrote, “I came across a Jetter from her to-day, and for an 
hour I wept as bitterly as on the day when she left us. And 
yet she has been gone twenty-two years.” 

In Wordsworth’s immortal lines on Tintern Abbey, that poet 
celebrates the devoted Dorothea, 

“Thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies— 
Dear sister, was a kind of gentler spring 
That went before my footsteps.”’ 

She was a more harmonious and gracious self who led him 
so wisely that “In her he seemed to discern a finer kind of 
justice which softened down the sternness of his earlier 
temper.” 

It was the effort of the Southmayd’s to keep confidence be- 
tween the brothers and sisters which it would not be possible 
for time or absence to lessen. Both need it, sons as well as 
daughters. To this end, as far as possible, the children were 
educated together while boarding at home. All attended the 
same classes in botany, chemistry, mineralogy and drawing. 
None of them might become great naturalists, but all should 
have in hand those clews that lead to a knowledge of the 
natural sciences. 

The girls were trained with their brothers because the mu- 
tual influence was of benefit. Had nature not intended they 
should work together, would she not have put boys in one 
family and girls in another instead of mingling them in just her 
present fashion? They skate and slide together in winter 
and dig in the sand and gather shells and pebbles in summer, 
and why they should be made incipient Shakers when they go 
to school is a mystery, past finding out. Are monasteries and 
nunneries good for the average human being? Do the records 
of masculine college amusements encourage parents to send 
their sons where their daughters cannot go? If that be the 
case Nature has made a mistake, or Providence which is 
the same under another name, and if there is one mistake the 
whole machinery of the universe needs re-adjusting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd believed the refining influence of 
sisters over their brothers to be no more than that of the 
courage, hardihood and strong mental grasp on the part of 
the brothers over Amy and Daisy. Girls trained by them- 
selves are apt to be romantic, dreamy and misty in their con- 
ceptions of life. They are deficient in clear conceptions. 
They cultivate millinery and are abject before Mrs. Grundy. 
That hearty, wholesome busy swing of enjoyment is wanting 
which boys introduce into the feminine world. On both sides 
intellectual training will be more satisfactory and the in- 
definite charm of real culture must be greatly enhanced. 
And, if the elements of home cannot be introduced into 
schools and colleges then they are excrescences, not natural 
growths. 

The boys and girls roamed the fields and gathered flowers 
and minerals, which they analyzed in unison and digested 
mentally, just as they broke bread together and sat at the same 
fireside. Gradually cabinets were formed and herbariums 
arranged and rude chemical experiments performed around 
the kitchen fire. Following the law of attraction Amy began 
to paint flowers, minerals and shells in water colors and 
George made crude electrical machines, while Charlie con- 
structed cases for them all and turned his attention to ma- 
chinery. 
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These sons and brothers learned, like their sisters, to see 
the life and love of Deity in everything. They were taught 
“The mystery, dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good,” . 

but were not trained in that metaphysics which one of George 
MacDonald’s characters defines as “ Twa folk disputing the- 
gither; he that’s listenin’ dinna ken what he that’s speakin’ 
means, and he that’s speakin’ dinna ken what he means him- 
sel’.” The central idea of duty, as inexorable and powerful 
as the laws of existence, ran like a thread of gold through the 
warp and woof of life. Duty toward father, mother, brother 
and sister, but first and foremost duty to self. He who is not 
balanced on that point is unbalanced on all others. It is the 
pivot in the scales of justice, the central point, which, once 
found, all other relationships and duties fall into their places 
and there remain. 

On these boys the mother sought especially to impress the 
dignity and sacredness of love. Friendship between right 
minded men and women she believed to be as natural as be- 
tween men and men. The higher the condition of society the 
more frequent such friendships. The moment it becomes 
sentimental at least one of the parties treads on dangerous 
ground. Some one has termed such friendship as “two elec- 
trical regions insulated by a thin line of non-conduction. * * 
The non-conductors are esteem, reverence, duty and honor.” 

While trusting in the strongly fortified sense of honor in her 
sons, Mrs. Southmayd felt that their sisters were also their 
guardians. “Charlie, are you not very attentive to Lottie?” 
would be sufficient to recall the elder brother’s thoughts to 
the impression which might be made by many thoughtless 
acts of kindness. There are benign virtues which must not 
be carried too far. 

And there are frivolous lives that, like tinder, are ready to 
flame up at any provocation, and these exist both among 
young men and women. 

Certain rules of courtesy based on kindliness, were scrupu- 
lously insisted upon by Mrs. Southmayd. Her boys expected 
to offer civility to those feebler or older than themselves, both 
men and women. Lord Chatham defines politeness as “be- 
nevolence in trifles or the preference of others to ourselves.” 
Habit finishes what courtesy begins, and that which is begun 
only as a matter of form may end in true feeling. An old 
woman walking with a bundle, or without a seat, a young 
person silent and neglected among a cheerful group, anxiety 
or hesitancy on the part of a stranger, these George and 
Charlie were accustomed to assist in unobtrusive ways. 

She taught them to touch their hats to ladies in the street 
and, if occasion requires, render them any service possible 
without waiting to be asked; to give a lady the preference in 
going up stairs or into the dining or drawing-room, but to pre- 
cede her down stairs; to walk on the outside or next the curb 
when accompanying her in the street; to carefully assist her 
out of, or into the carriage, shielding her garments from the 
wheels and never allowing her to jump; to slightly raise the 
hat when meeting any friend beside a stranger, no matter if 
she were old or young; to make short calls and leave soon 
after others are announced, and not to invite a young lady to 
walk or ride without asking the consent of her mother. 

At the same time they were enjoined to sociability, and there 
were frequent merry gatherings at home where all met to- 
gether, and not the young people in one room and their elders 
in another. There is some fault where a separation is desired 
on either side. The sun shines on no fairer sight than where 
three or four generations live under one roof in affection and 
harmony. The aged find themselves renewed by the contact 
with merrier minds and the young learn thoughtfulness and 
reverence toward that sunset of life which is mellow and se- 


rene, It is like a thrifty orange tree bearing at the same time 


odorous buds of promise, full-blown flowers and ripening 
fruit, each beautiful in its way and lending grace to all the rest. 
That is a sight possible only where mutual consideration and 
tolerance are the rules, where the strong help the weak bear 
their burdens, and where the cushions interposed between 
many angles are made elastic by forbearance, sympathy 

and love. 
—Hester M. Poole. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

They always talk who never think.—Prior. 

Childhood has no forebodings.—George Eliot. 

’Tis late before the brave despair.— Thompson. 

True benevolence is love to all men.—Coxfucius. 

The worst of mad men is a saint run mad.—Pope. 

Aspiring beggary is wretchedness itself.—Go/dsmith. 

What we frankly give, forever is our own.—Granville. 

Where children are there is the golden age.—Novaiis. 

As the purse is emptied the heart is filled.— Victor Hugo. 

Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a fall.—Smo//ett. 

Beauty is God’s handwriting, a wayside sacrament.—A/i/ton. 

Children have more need of models than of critics.—/oudert. 

With children we must mix gentleness with firmness.—Spurgeon. 

God never had a house of prayer, but satan had a chapel there.— 
De Foe. 

The first duty toward children is to make them happy.—Charles 
Buxton. 

The bearing and training of a child is woman’s wisdom.— 
Tennyson. 

He who rules must humor full as much as he commands.— 
George Eliot. 

Women like brave men exceedingly, but audacious men still 
more.—Lemesles. 

Beauty is the first present nature gives to women and the first it 
takes away.—M/¢ré. 

The highest exercise of charity is charity toward the un- 
charitable.—Buckminster. 

The smallest children are nearest to God, as the smallest planets 
are nearest the sun.— Richter. 

The good things of life are not to be had singly, but come to us 
with a mixture.—Charles Lamb. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


Down beside the sobbing river, 
Where the willows lean and quiver, 

And the sunlight loves to linger, 

And the brooks hymn their delight; 
Where the blithesome yellow hammers, 
Hidden, mid the leafy banners, 

Sing and sing for very gladness, 

Till the sun is lost to sight, 


Is a grave by grass enfolden, 

Gemm’d with blossoms pink and golden, 
Overhung by trembling willows, 
That have sheltered it for years; 

O, how well do I remember, 

That sad day in fair September, 
When that little grave was made there— 
Even now will start the tears. 


Vears, long years ago twas made there, 
Years, long years ago they laid there 
One as pure as Heaven’s angels, 
One as Heaven’s angels fair ; 
But I trust some day to meet her 
In that better land and sweeter, 
Where our sorrow will be ended— 
v ain and care. 
Ended every p _EB. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 
The Niobe of nations, there she stands childless and crownless in her 
voiceless woe.—ZByron. 
He that hath wife and children Hath given hostage to fortune.—Bacon. 


CHAPTER I. 

INFANTS TROSSEAU. 

OW much of love, how many fond 
anticipations and baby aspirations, 
aspirations seemingly so wild, that 
few would dare give them utter- 
ance, are stitched into these dainty 
garments. There is more of poetry 
than of prose in the fashioning ot 
these tiny clothes, whether they 
be plain or elaborate, whether 
prepared in lowly homes or in 
princely palaces, whether meas- 
ured for mortals, or fashioned, 
many of them for fairies. That 

are to be the swaddling clothes 
of those who shall be rural sons of toil, never seems possible 
when we note the dainty linen, the exquisite lace, the fine em- 
broidery. No, it must be a future president, senator, or at 
least an author, who wears them; and should the new comer 
prove of the gentler sex, then she must be pre-eminent above 
cthers when she reaches her full stature. But, sophistry and 
idle prophecy aside, babies must have clothes, for be they 
prince or peasant never yet did one of them bring theirs with 
them, and so often is the question asked, what must we have, 
how many of akind, how shall we make them, and what is un- 
necessary, therefore thought best to devote one paper to 
this old, yet ever new theme. 

We can for convenience, divide the articles into necessaries 
and luxuries. To those living in large cities with.well filled 
purses to visit the heavily loaded counters, advice is not so 
necessary, since deficiencies in baby’s wardrobe can be easily 
made up whenever apparent. Many mothers, however, must 
either do without or manufacture them themselves, per- 
haps at a time when strength and leisure are more severely 
taxed than before the little one’s presence made visible 
the deficiency. The first requisites are reliable patterns, 
with such guides the merest novice will have no difficulty 
in deciding how to proceed. The paper, therefore, will be 
confined to the other points; what to have, and how many 
of a kind. 

First, the Napkins: These should be of two sizes and of 
two materials. One dozen of a kind is the smallest number 
allowable, two dozen is better, not to admit of the accumulation 
of soiled ones, to insure a proper supply in case of sickness, 
and to avoid the danger of using partially soiled ones. One 
size should be of linen, one yard long. The other kind we in- 
tend for the inside only, and should be of canton flannel ten 
inches square, to furnish good absorbing material and at the: 
same time of small bulk. More children are made bow-legged 
from the great bulk of napkins used, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the nurse’s and infants dresses from being soiled, than by 
too early standing on the feet. A prominent surgeon once said 
“a pound of absorbent cotton, and a gentleman’s silk hand- 
kerchief were enough to last an infant six months.” How- 
ever that may be, certainly, in the majority of cases there is too 
much bulk, and another important point is to avoid pinning 
them too tight. A smaller number than that mentioned will 
of course answer, but in case of sicknesses, which infants are 
liable to, there is no article more useful, none that the supply 


paid for using these too freshly laundried ; and as they are in- 
expensive, don’t scrimp here. 

Bands are also necessary. Théy can be made of either 
flannel or linen, the edges turned once only and cross-stitched 
down, but after the first month, knit bands are much better 
for they hug the bowels closely, do not slip and work into 
hard ridges, making baby’s life miserable, and all neces- 
sary support is given by the skirt bands. If wool knitted 
shirts are used, as they should be, ten months out of twelve 
at least, even the knitted band can be dispensed with. Let 
nurses and the husband’s mother hold up their hands in 
holy horror as visions of baby with an aldermanic stomach 
or an arched spinal column rises before their vision, they 
are wrong. Insist upon it that your child shall not be 
rolled in yards of tight bandages. We are horrified at the 
bandaged feet of the Chinese girls, but some of our house- 
hold pets have their little bodies almost as tightly swathed. 
Three or four linen or flannel bands will be needed, three if 
you use knit ones, and the knit bands can be used upto two 
years of age. 

Of shirts, whether linen or muslin, six will not be any too 
many. Three knit long sleeved shirts should be provided 
for the cooler months. 

The pinny, or half skirt is not a necessity, but a convenience 
as it can be doubled up over the feet, insuring extra warmth. 
Two will answer, three will be all that will ever be needed. 

Of skirts, three long plain flannel skirts, for every day 
and one handsome one for “best” are a great plenty. Use 
flannel that has some cotton in, as it does not full up so badly 
from washing. Two flannel skirts can be made to do duty, 
but it will necessitate the using of the same skirt at night 
that is worn during the day, and also more frequent launder- 
ing to be avoided when mother does all the work. 

Tothese add one or two cambric skirts for state occasions. 
To avoid the extra band with these, finish the top witha 
narrow band having button holes to receive buttons placed on 
the flannel skirt band, to be worn under them. 

Three cotton night slips will be enough, though four would 
be more convenient. 

Of dresses, there can be an unlimited number, but remem- 
bering long clothes are worn but a few months, unless you 
have an abundance of time, strength and money, don’t make 
too many or too elaborate. Jaconet, cambric and nainsook 
are the best materials. Three of them should be plain slips 
for morning wear, two or three, more dressy for afternoon 
and perhaps one quite fine one. Many do not change baby’s 
dress for afternoon, unless in case of accident, then of course, 
with the exception of one or two fancy ones, the other five or 
six should be of a style at once tasteful and easily laundried. 

This comprises all the necessary articles, but a few may be 
mentioned that will prove very serviceable, which are apt to 
be forgotten. First, little double gowns of calico; they are 
so handy to put on baby mornings when he insists on being 
at the six o’clock breakfast, or, when for any cause, he must 
be up in the night. They are warm and so much handier 
than a shawl. 

One or two knitted sacques or else little flannel blankets to 
put on cool evenings or chilly days in summer which are so 
prevalent in some sections of the country. 

A rubber bib to be worn under the pique one to keep the 
dress clean; don’t make the mistake of using it alone, when 
baby begins drooling, it will be found that it acts only as a 
conductor. Apropos of this for the nurse or mother a rubber 
apron may be recommended. It will save its price many 
times over. The use of rubber diapers is not advisable ex- 
cept when traveling or on special occasions; their constant 
use encourages laziness on the part of the nurse and many 

times causes severe Intertrigo. Prepare instead a little 


is so soon exhausted, and in some cases the infants life has 
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square of cotton batting covered with muslin and tufted for | 


night use. Little boots and mittens will of course be provided. 

It is unnecessary to speak of cloaks, capes, etc., since so 
much depends on place, time and purse. 

As adjuncts to the infants wardrobe, two or three long 
white aprons, for mother’s use, when holding baby, will save 
much washing; if mother is busy in the kitchen she is not 
always so free from dust and dirt that baby’s white dress will 
not show soil. One of these aprons can be kept in the cradle 
and easily put on. 

A basket or box sacred to baby, will be found almost indis- 
pensable. No great expense need be incurred, a paper box 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS, 


AND DESSERTS FOR EVERY Day. 


OR a number of years, in reading a good 
many cook-books and talking to a good 
many housekeepers, I have seen the help 
that a certain collection of desserts might 
prove, arranged for all seasons of the 
year, not only with reference to the times 
of plenty or scarcity in the ingredients 
used, but also to the furtherance of that 


may be obtained, all the joints secured, lined with colored 
cambric and covered neatly with dotted mull. Put a ruffle 
around the outer edge, make little pockets for the inside, all 
of mull and you have a pretty box. In this, place one outfit, 
a soft sponge, some soap (pure castile is the best), a box of 
powder, a piece of old linen, a soft towel, two sizes of safety 
pins, scissors and a little common twine. 

With everything in one place, much time and vexation of | 
spirit will be saved at an important time and baby’s first | 
apparelling will be perfect in every detail. 

—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. | 
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GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 
Sweetest of all the flowers 
Are those that grew long ago; 
Still in my memory freshly 
Do breezes of childhood blow. 
Blue are the skies as ever, 
And full is the rich perfume 
That wafts from the bygone summer, 
Where grandmother’s posies bloom. 
The pink and the white sweet-william— 
A gentle and stately warden 
Grew close by the low stone door step 
In grandmother’s quaint old garden. 
Tall are the tiger lilies, 
With spotted and anthered face; 
Their beauty is fierce and flaming— 
Poets have sung their grace. 
They stand by the many paned window, 
Their heads reach the window seat; 
No other flower blooms near them, 
Grass grows around their feet. 
Lonely and haughty and lovely, 
A rival they could not pardon 
That dared to grow in their sunlight 
In grandmother’s quaint old garden. 
Meekest of all the blossoms, 
How should | e’er forget 
Your tender, insidious fragrance, 
O pale little mignonette ? 
See where it grows in a circle, 
And near it the marigolds yellow, 
Each shaking its slender leaflets 
And whispering to its fellow. 
Even the pink wild roses, 
Creep by the gentle warden, 
And add to the color and perfume 
Of grandmother’s quaint old garden. 
Here grow the morning glories, 
Here the stout hollyhocks, 
Here are the purple foxgloves 
And crimson-striped four o’clocks. 
Slender and bright coreopsis, 
Little dear ladies’ delights, 
And the gay yellow evening primrose 
That stays out so late o’nights. 
My hand must forget its cunning, 
My heart must begin to harden, 
E’er I forget your beauties, 
O grandmother’s quaint old garden. 


variety, from day to day, which is the 
spice of cooking. My three hundred and 
sixty-six receipts (for we will be liberal 
and count in February’s extra day) are all plain and practi- 
cal, and the directions, while not verbose, are, I hope, suffi- 
ciently clear to guide even the inexperienced cook. To save 
repetition, I will give here simple recipes for pastry, sauces, 
etc., to which we will afterward refer by number. 

No. 1.—Pie Crust. 

Take one-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of lard, one-half 
cupful of water, two and one-half cupfuls of sifted flour, and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt dissolved in water. Chop the lard into the 
flour until it is as fine as dust. Makea hole in the middle of the 
flour and pour in the water. Work together, touching the dough 
as little as possible. Roll out the dough ona floured board, and 
sprinkle the sheet with tiny bits of butter. Double it over, roll 
again and use the butter as before, until it is all used. Roll thin 
and line a pie-tin, reserving narrow strips of paste for the rim of 
the pie, and in case of one crust, for pieces to lay across the filling, 
dividing it into triangular sections. The water used in pastry 
making should be very cold, and the dough kept cool, and worked 
as little as possible. 

No. 2.—Biscuit Dough. 

Mix one quart of flour, four tablespoonfuls of lard, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, milk or 
water for soft dough—about two cupfuls. Mix like pie-crust. 

No. 3.—Clear Sauce. 

Take one-half teaspoonful of flour mixed dry in one cupful of 
sugar ; add one-half cupful of butter, one-fourth of a nutmeg, and 
one pint of boiling water. Boil ten minutes and add two table- 
spoonfuls of sherry wine. 

No. 4.—Lemon Sauce. 

Stir together one cuptul of sugar and one large tablespoonful of 
corn-starch, and add slowly one pint of boiling water, then one 
tablespoonful of butter and two small sliccs of lemon and boil till 
thick. 

No. 5.—Brown Sugar Sauce. 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one tablespoonful of 
butter, added to one and one-half cupfuls of boiling water. Boil 
together one minute and add one and one-half cupfuls of brown 
sugar and cook three minutes, and add a little grated nutmeg. 

No. 6.—Sour Sauce. 

Two teaspoonfuls of corn-starch, juicé of one lemon, one-half 
pint of water, sugar to taste, anda little nutmeg. Dissolve corn- 
starch gradually in the water. Mix lemon and sugar as for lemon- 
ade, add to water and let it all come toa boil. 

No. 7.—Wine Sauce. : 

One large tablespoonful of butter, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch rubbed smooth in cold water, and 
one stiffly beaten egg. Add tothe butter and sugar, one pint of 
boiling water. Boil together tillit begins to thicken; when cool, 

add five tablespoonfuls of sherry wine, or twoand one-half table- 
spoonfuls of brandy. 
No. 8.—Hard Sauce (Very Good). 

Rub together one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, with 
about one cupful of milk, added by the tablespoonful, till it is all 
as smooth-as wax. This takes fully one hour. Flavor to taste. 
No. 9.—Brown Sugar Sauce (Excellent). 


—Eleanor W. F. Bates. 


Rub together two cupfuls of brown sugar, one cupful of butter 
and one tablespoonful of milk, till light and smooth. 
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No. 10.—Custard Sauce. 

One pint of boiling milk, yolks of three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
corn-starch rubbed smooth in a little cold milk, one tablespoonful 
of sugar rubbed in the eggs. Boil in saucepan set in boiling water 
till it begins to thicken. 

No.--11. Vinegar Sauce. 

One cupful of sugar dissolved in one cupful of boiling water, one 
tablespoonful of flour mixed in cold water, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and a little nutmeg. Boil till thick. Wine may be used 
instead of vinegar. 

No. 12.—Cream Sauce. 

Four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of hot water, and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
No.13.—Molasses Sauce. 

One cupful of molasses, one tablespoonful of butter, one-half 
cupful of water, one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, a little nutmeg, and the juice of one-half of alemon. Boil 
till thick. 


Whipped Cream (Recipe A). 

Beat one cupful of thick cream in a deep bow] with an egg-beater, 
till itis a thick sponge. Stir in one-half cupful of powdered sugar 
and one pros of vanilla. Never use, until the mixture, 
whatever it may be, with which it is tobe combined is perfectly 
cold. 

Meringue (Recipe B). 

Beat the whites of eggs very stiff, and add lightly about two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar to one egg. Setin an oven, on 
the grate to brown. 

Boiled Icing (Recipe C). 

Boil together one cupful of powdered sugar and five tablespoon- 
fuls of hot water until alittle dropped in cold water, hardens 
enough to roll between the thumb and finger. Pour the hot syrup 
over one stiffly beaten white of an egg, and beat the mixture with 


_a silver fork, vigorously, till the dish which holds it becomes per- 


fectly cold. Then add two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, beating that 
in well, and use as other icing. 
“Deep Lard” (Recipe D). 

Fill porcelain kettle about two-thirds full of lard over the stove. 
When it becomes very hot, try a bit of bread in it; if the bread 
browns quickly, use for frying; if it burns, lift up the kettle 
and put the lid underneath. If it soaks up the fat, wait a little 
while before using it further, as it is not hot enough. Never try to 
fry anything made of sour milk, as, in the nature of things, it be- 
comes grease saturated before it is done. 

Jelly Moulds (Recipe E). 

In moulding any form of corn-starch or gelatine blanc mange, 
proceed as follows : fill a mould with cold water, and pour all out; 
while the dish is still wet, pour in the jelly to be moulded, and set 
away in a cold place, on the ice, if possible. It then can be turned 
out, in the form of the dish in which it was moulded, by wrapping 
a cloth wrung out from hot water about the mould and inverting 
it, or by loosening the edges slightly with aknife, often. Boiled 
puddings turn out and dish nicely, when the mould has been well 
greased, by running a knife about the edges and wrapping a cold, 
wet cloth around the tin. Ice-Cream can be turned out in the 
same way as jelly. ; 

** Smooth Flour” (Recipe F). 

Cornstarch, or flour, used for thickening, should always be care- 

fully moistened with milk till it is a smooth paste. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


Alcohol can be substituted for brandy in any recipe which cooks 
the liquor, as nothing else is left, after it has been subjected to 
great heat. 

In greasing tins, lard is much better to use than butter, except 
in cases where the dough is very delicately flavored and might 
taste of the former; the mixture is much more likely to stick to 
the pan with butter, than lard. : 

“ Buttered Paper,” always means, in these receipts, a baking tin 
lined with heavily greased white paper. 

Boiled Icing can be the foundation of any sort of frosting ; choco- 
late, with one tablespoonful of melted chocolate; cocoanut, one 
tablespoonful of grated cocoanut (although this last is always 


nicer if not stirred into the icing, but piled on top); for coloring 
red, add a very little confectioner’s pink sugar, etc. 


FRIDAY, JUNE I. 
Polly’s Pudding. 

Put a layer of sponge-cake crumbs in a dish; then a layer of 
jam; then another layer of cake crumbs; then one of sweetened 
cocoanut, and another layer of cake crumbs. This pudding is 
steamed, and should be eaten with a custard sauce (No. 10, half 
doubled) made with one and one-half pints of milk, etc., or a wine 
sauce as given in No. 7. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 
Mock Lemon Pie (Very Good). 
Bake in two crusts one cupful of chopped rhubarb, one egg, one 
cupful of sugar, one rolled cracker, and butter the size of a walnut. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 3. 
Normandy Pudding. 
Line a dish with macaroons; pour in one quart of milk, boiled 
with four tablespoonfuls each of corn-starch and sugar, and cooled. 
Dot with currant jelly, and cover with whipped cream. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 
Fruit Trifle. 

Soak one-half box of gelatine three hours in one-half pint of 
water; add to this one pint of boiling water, the juice of one 
lemon, and one teacupful of sugar. When cool, pour it over a 
dish of sliced and sweetened oranges and bananas. ‘ 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
Strawberries and Cream. 

I have left to be understood most of the desserts of simple fruits, 
melons and berries ; but I have added this in its place for the sake 
of saying, once for all: Don’t mistreat and spoil such delicious 
food by—for instance—washing, or by hulling, until the very last 
moment (it is astonishing how much fresher strawberries keep 
with the hulls upon them), or by sugaring and letting them stand 
in the juice thus formed. The noble berries I have forced myself 
to swallow, so made soft, soggy, intolerable! Ugh! Prepare the 
strawberries at the last moment by carefully handling them as 
little as possible in removing the hulls; add powdered sugar and 
cream at the table, and eat. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
Orange Float. 

Boil one quart of water, the juice of two lemons, one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls of smooth corn- 
starch. When cool, stir into the mixture five sliced oranges. 
Make a meringue of the whites of three eggs, and brown. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 
Jam Omelet. 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter in an iron spider. When hot, 
pour in five stiffly-beaten eggs, added to two tablespoonfuls of — 
milk, and keep it from sticking by lifting it with a knife. Cook 
two or three minutes, and fold one-half over the other; but, before 
folding the omelet in half, spread lightly with jam and sprinkle 
powdered sugar over it. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 
Raisin Smash. 

Bake in layers this mixture: Two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls 
of flour, one cupful of milk, one-third cupful of butter, three eggs, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Place it between boiled 
icing, with one cupful of seeded and chopped raisins and one-half 
cupful of blanched and chopped almonds. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 
Cream Pie (Good). 

Bake a pie with one crust, then fill it full of jelly, and cover it 
with one large cupful of cream, whipped stiff, with one-half tea- 
cupful of powdered sugar and one teaspoonful of vanilla. If cream 
is scarce, add the white of one egg, beaten stiff. 


SUNDAY, JUNE Io. 
Cocoanut Macaroons. 
Stir in together the whites of two eggs (beaten stiff), one grated 
cocoanut, and its weight in powdered sugar. Work it until it be- 


comes a soft paste, and drop on buttered and papered tins, Bake 


in a slow oven. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 
Tutti-Frutti Jelly. 


Soak one-half box of gelatine in one-half pint of water; add one 
pint of boiling water, the juice of three lemons, and one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar; then strain. When cold, put a layer of the 
jelly in a dish, then a layer of bananas, one of gelatine, and one of 
oranges ; then another layer of gelatine, a layer of cocoanut, and 
again one of gelatine. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 
Orange Cake Pudding. 

Bake in a loaf one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter, one cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, four eggs, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and the juice of 
two oranges. Bake, and serve with lemon sauce (No. 4). 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 

Tapioca Mould. 

Six tablespoonfuls of soaked tapioca, two cupfuls of hot water, 
and four teaspoonfuls of sugar. When like a custard, add the juice 
of one lemon, and mould. Serve with custard sauce (No. 10). 
THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 

Frost Pudding. 

One cupful of boiled rice, one pint of milk, butter the size of a 
walnut, yolks of three eggs, and the rind of one lemon. Bake, and 
add a meringue made of the whites of three eggs. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
Strawberry Shortcake (Good). 

Mix together, as for pie crust, four cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one cupful of lard, and one cupful of butter, adding the lat- 
ter by bits on rolled dough as for pastry. Roll two pieces half an 
inch thick; spread one with butter, and lay the other over. Bake 
and spread (serving at once) with strawberries sweetened and wet 
with cream. Serve with berries and cream. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 
Cream Jelly. 

Soak one-half box of gelatine, and add one cupful of sugar and 
one cupful of wine; cover one hour. Put the covered bowl in a 
pan of hot water until the contents are dissolved. Strain and cool 
(covered) ; add one pint of whipped cream, beaten in, and mould. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 17. 

Lemon Ice-cream. 

Heat one quart of milk ina kettle of hot water; when it boils, 
add three-fourths pound of sugar, beaten with the yolks of four 
eggs. Cook until it resembles a thin cream; stir in carefully one 
tablespoonful of extract of lemon and one tablespoonful of dis- 
solved gelatine. The freezer should give directions fcr freezing. 
MONDAY, JUNE 18. 

Indian Trifle. 

Boil together one quart of boiling milk, five large tablespoonfuls 
of smooth rice flour, and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Boil five 
minutes. Mould, and, when cold, take out the center and fill with 
custard sauce (No. 10). Dot with citron, sliced thin. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 
Tutti-Frutti. 


Put layers in a dish of six sliced oranges, six bananas, one quart 
of strawberries, one pineapple, and ten tablespoonfuls of grated 
cocoanut, sweetening all but the bananas and berries, and serve 
at once. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 
Buttercup Blanc Mange. 

Soak one-half box of gelatine over night; add three pints of 
warm milk, yolks of three eggs, and one-half cupful of powdered 
sugar. Stir till dissolved, and then strain in a mould. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 
Strawberry Charlotte. 


Boil five teaspoonfuls of rice five minutes in water; strain and 
boil tender in one quart of milk. Rub the rice through a sieve; 
add any milk not absorbed, one-half box of dissolved gelatine to 
one pint of rice, and one-half cupful of sugar. Cook together one 
minute. When cool, add one teaspoonful of vanilla and the whites 
of two eggs, beaten stiff. When cold, pour over it one quart of 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 
Tapioca Cream. 


Soak two tablespoonfuls of tapioca in a little milk all night ; add 
one quart of boiling milk, yolks of three eggs, and one-half cupful 
of sugar. Boil together; add one teaspoonful of vanilla, and bake. 
Make a meringue of the whites of three eggs. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 
Island Pudding. 


One quart of hot milk, boiled with four tablespoonfuls each of 
corn-starch and sugar. When cold, add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and one-half cupful of grated cocoanut. Mould, and pour over it 
custard sauce (No. 10), with one tablespoonful of melted chocolate 
stirred in while hot. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 24. 
Currant Ice. 

Two and one-half pints of strained currant juice, one and one- 
half pints of sugar, and one pint of water. Mix together and freeze. 
MONDAY, JUNE 25. 

Bavarian Sponge. 

One-half box of dissolved gelatine, added to one pint of warm 
milk and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Allow it to boil up once, 
with the stiff-beaten yolks of four eggs (strained). When cold, add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and one pint of whipped cream. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
Rose Meringues. 


Stir in one quart of milk (stmmering), the yolks of four eggs 
beaten with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and then two tablespoon- 
fuls of smooth corn-starch. Boil till it begins to thicken; add 
vanilla when cool. Mould in long, narrow glasses. Fill up with 
the whites of two eggs, beaten stiff, with one-half cupful each of 
powdered sugar and red jelly. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 
Charlotte Russe. 


Line a deep dish with slices of stale sponge-cake, soaked in wine. 
Fill up with whipped cream. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 
Chocolate Jelly. 


Stir together one-half box of gelatine (dissolved), one and one- 
half pints of warm milk, one-half cake of melted chocolate, and one 
cupful of sugar. Strain in a mould. Serve with custard sauce 
(No. 10). 

FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 
Nora’s Pudding (Good). 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour, six eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one tablespoonful of milk. Bake in a loaf, and serve 
with hard sauce (No. 8). 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 
Cherry Pie. 


Bake in two crusts one large cupful of stoned cherries and one 
teacupful of sugar dissolved in a little water. 


—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MAY. 


Beautiful May with her blossoms so white, 
Beautiful May with her meadows so green, 

Teeming with beauty and beaming with light, 
Full of a promise of harvest is seen. 


Each flower-laden branch that the orchard holds up, 
Each tiny green blade and each rose tinted cup, 

Are full of rich promise. Oh! welcome and dear 
Is the springtime, the youth time, the May of the year. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 


THERE'S bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in the heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; « 
And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth 


hulled strawberries, and pile up with whipped cream. 


It is this, it is this.—A/vore. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIOS. 


Wuat Can BE Done By HANDY PEOPLE oF LIMITED MEANS. 


SUGGESTIONS ON WALL PAPERING. 

REQUENTLY the householder may 
want to adorn the interior of his 
home, but is deterred because of the 
limited means at his or her com- 
mand. The reason why so many put 
up with torn and dirty paper on their 
walls is because the expense of put- 
ting it on is so much in excess of 
the mere cost of the paper itself. 

The husband, wife or daughter, if 

reasonably handy, can paper rooms 

without the aid of the paper-hanger 

by the use of the subjoined hints. 
The success achieved in papering a small room will lead to 
a more pretentious venture. 

The selection of the paper will depend upon so many cir- 
cumstances, such as the size and purpose of the room, the 
height of the ceiling, the color of the wood work, the quan- 
tity of light admitted, etc., that no specific instructions can 
be given. It is a matter that must be decided by taste and 
judgment. It is generally conceded that paper in stripes 
seems to add to the height of a room, that dark-tinted paper 
should be used ina room where the light is abundant, and light- 
tinted paper in a room where much of the light is excluded. 

If you give the dealer the dimensions of the rooms, the 
number of the doors, windows, cupboards, etc., he will cal- 
culate the number of rolls needed and the amount of border. 
As he will take back any full pieces that have not been 
trimmed, it will be best to get more paper than you need. If 
you find that you have a piece or two too much, you will con- 
clude to keep them to renew soiled portions, etc. 

Should you make your visit to the dealer in person, you 
will generally find that you can depend upon his experience. 
But, in any event, you should not be satisfied with a mere ex- 
amination of his book of patterns. You can hardly judge by 
a square foot or so of paper whether it will look well on the 
wall. Insist upon seeing the paper in the piece, and while in 
a perpendicular position ; for papers that look well while flat 
on the counter may not seem much of a pattern, or may look 
too pronounced, when hung up. 

Papers with small-figured designs are the best tor the novice 
to experiment with. They are more easily matched on the 
wall, and slight misfits are not so noticeable. A border, of 
course, adds finish, and covers not a few shortcomings. The 
colors in the border should be somewhat in keeping with the 
colors in the paper. A high-ceilinged room will admit of a 
broad border; a low-ceilinged room should have a narrow 
border. It must be trimmed, is most easily handled in short 
lengths, and is pasted on after the main papering is finished. 
Sometimes a paper will have a pattern that can be cut into 
narrow strips and used as a border. On one occasion we 
used a diamond-patterned paper in this way by cutting the 
pattern for a border bias way of the length. 

The first thing to be done is to cut off one of the white mar- 
gins of the wall paper; which you cut off must depend whether 
you determine to work to the right or to the left. If you work 
toward your right, you must cut off the left margin, and vice 
versa. You can measure the height of the room with a strip 
of the margin you have cut off. See that the end of your 
paper is perfectly straight ; then cut off the length required 
from the top to the wainscot of the room. Measure subse- 
quent lengths by the first one, being careful to match the pat- 
tern. The short lengths can be used over doors, windows, 


and mantel-pieces. Spread the paper, face downward, on a 
long, smooth table. If the table is not long enough, let the 
piece hang downward at the top end; then, with a large, 
clean whitewash brush, paste the wrong side of the paper, 
working from the lower end upward. When about half of the 
length has been pasted, lift up the end first done and turn it 
up against the remainder of the pasted part, thus making 
more than three-fourths of a yard double; then proceed to 
paste the remainder. 

Lift the top end of the paper carefully by each corner, 
mount the step-ladder, hold the pasted side close to the wall, 
but not touching it, and then press it against the wall at the 
top, being careful to have it straight with the ceiling, yet not 
overlapping it. Take an ordinary, new, clean banister brush 
and brush the paper right down the center (as far as the 
folded piece) against the wall. This done, brush the sides to 
the wall, and then unloose the folded part, with the thumb 
and finger at each corner, and draw it gradually down. Brush 
the center down to the wainscot, as you did the top part; then 
the sides, first cutting away any margin at the bottom. 

Some walls are so uneven that the paper may have to be 
partially put on and taken off a number of times. In such 
houses it is best to begin at the back of a door, taking the 
side of the frame as a guide. The center of the paper the 
whole way down must hang straight, or all will go wrong. If 
one length is hung right, the others will follow easily enough. 
In hanging the succeeding ones, you should see that the pat- 
terns join exactly at the right place and that one length 
evenly overlaps the other all the way down. The short pieces 
over the windows and doorways are easily done. 

Should you be obliged to make what is called a join, let it 
occur behind a door or where the curtains will conceal the 
misfit, and make the join carry out the design of the pattern 
as much as possible. If you should be unfortunate enough 
to tear the paper in putting it on, or rub it while it is still wet, 
the frayed edges can be pulled out and pressed down, and if 
carefully done it will not show; or, if entirely torn out, a piece 
can be skillfully inlaid or overlaid. 

If the lengths are pasted separately, the table should be 
carefully wiped and dried each time, else the paper will stick 
and the colors blurr. Experts place a number of lengths on 
top of each other, face downward, carefully matching the sides. 
Then the table need not be wiped, as the layers remain inside 
the outline made by the sweeps of the paste brush. To paper 
the ceiling is a more difficult task, and the novice had better 
not make the attempt if calcimining will do as well. The ceil- 
ing paper is trimmed, pasted, put on, and overlapped like the 
paper on the wall. It must be brought down over the sides 
of the walls, but not so far as to be visible beneath the border 
after the latter has been put on. 

If the walls which you intend to paper have been white- 
washed, they should be lightly scraped, especially if the 
whitewash has a scaly look. The paper will not stick well 
on the walls, and may come off, bringing the whitewash with 
it. To previously size the walls with glue water, put on witha 
large brush, will prevent any such mishap. Before papering, 
if the walls are not too badly broken, they can be repaired 
with plaster-paris, something any one ought to be able to do. 
The patching should be allowed to dry before the paper is 
put on. If the walls have several Jayers of paper on them, 
they ought to be removed by soaking and then scraping them. 

The paste is made by first mixing flour and cold water, 
beaten until the lumps disappear. Hot water is then added, 
and the mass boiled until it is about the consistency of starch 
when cold. If too thin, it will make the paper more liable to 
tear, and will dry out before you have finished handling it; 
and if too thick, it will not spread smoothly and quickly. 

—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
A THRILLING HOUSEHOLD TALE. 
THE TAIL OF A TADPOLE. 
MarR. JOHN BROWN came home one evening lately, 
\W@@Ne. and being very thirsty, poured out for himself 
St} 4 a tankard of water in a glass which he thought 
| \ 


js wasempty. Imagine his surprise and consterna- 
j ~s tion when his son Tommy, aged eight, came run- 
‘A ning in, just as his draught was finished and shrieked : 
“Why, papa! you’ve swallowed my tadpole!” 
““Whaaat!!” shouted the alarmed father. 
young idiot! run for the doctor!” 

But the only medical man who could be got hold of at the 
moment was a Frenchman, visiting in the neighborhood. 
On the case being rather incoherently explained to him by 
the now thoroughly frightened family, he said: 

“You most make heem svim.” 

“ But my husband can’t swim,” replied poor Mrs. Brown, 
in tears.” 

“ No, it is not ze man zat shall svim, it is ze leetle frog who 
shall svim, you know, gw’i/ faut gue le poisson nage, so you 
fill him wiz ze vater to his teeth, zen ze leetle frog he vill 
svim up to ze mout of Monsieur, and ven he see ze light he 
vill shomp out, so.” 

And they gave him bucket after bucket of water till he 
became horribly sick, but no tadpole “ shomped out.” 

By this time poor Brown was suffering agonies. The 
tadpole, or the large quantity of water, one or other, was 
causing him great pain, added to which he himself was in a 
state of mortal and indefinable terror. Just then the family 
physician made his appearance and tried to allay their fears, 
but all to no purpose, something practical must be done. 
Thinking a little stimulant would do his patient good after 
the drenching he had had, he said: 

“Now, I should recommend you, if you want that tadpole 
to jump, to give him a good dose of brandy, that will make 
him frisky and perhaps he will then, under the influence of 
liquor, make his sudden appearance, and relieve ycu all.” 

The plan was tried on a most wholesale scale, but instead 
of making the tadpole frisky, it only made Mr. Brown some- 
what tipsy, in which state he became what the Scotch call 

’”” Ina maudlin way he bade his weeping wife 


“You 


“greetin’ fu’. 
an affecting farewell and insisted on being put to bed to die. 

The doctor however, seeing that the poor man, as well as 
his family, was suffering agonies of mind about the unfortu- 
nate little polliwig, determined to take active measures, and 
bring matters to a satisfactory crisis by a little scheme of his 
own. He ordered Mr. Brown, who was now in bed, to be 
partially undressed, promising to return in an hour with his 
assistant, when he hoped to be able to relieve him perma- 
nently. 

In the succeeding half hour the patient suffered all sorts of 
pains, real and imaginary, and was more than ever convinced 
of the-activity of his unwelcome tenant. 7 

The doctor however, meanwhile, had offered half a dozen 
small boys a handsome price for the first tadpole they would 
bring him, and the fact being noised abroad his house soon 
resembled Pharoah’s palace during one of the plagues of 
Egypt. It was filled with frogs and froglings of all sizes and 
ages, causing great consternation to the medical household. 

But long e’re this the doctor and his assistant had started 
off to finally cure their patient. The doctor carried a healthy 
pollywig in a small bottle, in his pocket, the assistant a power- 
ful electric battery, in a valise. Turning everyone out of the 
room, the conspirators quietly hid the battery under the bed, 
after adjusting it to its utmost power. The new pollywig 
was then carefully placed on the pillow near the despairing 


man’s head, one battery wire was arranged under his chin 


and at a signal from the doctor, the other, with the full power 
of the battery, was suddenly applied to his stomach. With a 
horrid yell the poor wretch suddenly sprang up in bed, and 
the doctor and his assistant both shouted: “Hurrah! he is 
out at last!” The unsuspecting family, hearing the yell, 
rushed in to see the startled Mr. Brown sitting up in bed, the 
poor little tadpole lying beside him. He was soon made 
aware of the change in the state of affairs, and warmly 
thanked the doctor, as did all the family. 

“He gave me an awful spasm as he got out though, but 
thank Heaven it is now all over.” 

Just at that moment however, the ever unfortunate Tommy 
came rushing into the room with a glass in his hand, saying: 
“Why, papa! here is my tadpole! You never swallowed it 
after all!” 

If a bombshell had burst in the room the consternation 
could not have been more complete. The father, now cured, 
suspected some trick, he did not exactly know what, but 
seeing the doctor and his assistant convulsed with laughter, 
he angrily requested their immediate withdrawal from his 
house, and they, nothing loath, were only too glad to escape 
into the open air. The story soon leaked out, and while the 
doctor was highly praised for his treatment, so much so that 
he was ever after called Dr. Tadpole, poor Mr. Brown had a 
hard time of it. He soon got so disgusted with being nick- 
named “old Polliwig” that he left the country, and returned 
permanently to town, where no one ever knew of the bad 
time he had had when he swallowed the tadpole. 

—Fan Qui. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ECHOING FOOTSTEPS. 


Long ago the steps were taken, 
But I seem to hear them yet, 

As they start upon the landing, 
Coming down to see my pet. 


Grandpa faint and weary growing, 
Baby sweeter every day ; 

Yet he came to love the wee one, 
Love the little baby, May. 


Now he’s gone and no more footsteps, 
Start toward the play room door, 
Yet I hear them coming, coming 
Just the same as years before. 


Can it be the sound still lingers 
Moving soft through memory’s home, 
Or do fitful angel visits 
Make the echo faintly come? 


Baby’s now a winsome lassie, 
Eyes as bright as washed with dew, 
Will she ever hear those footsteps 
Coming to her? Maybe too 


She will have this strange delus‘on 
And will learn to know and wait 
For the steps of “ dear old grandpa”’ 

Coming down to see his mate. 


For a fairy friend was baby 

She could kiss away his tears, 
May she learn to listen truly 

For those steps in coming years. 


Chance, perhaps some other footsteps 
May to her an echo leave, 

Coming often on their visits, 
Learn to help her, not deceive. 


Sweet the visits thus repeated, 
By our dear ones, gone awhile & 
Coming back with echoing softness, 
Shortening somewhat, life’s long mile. 


—Florence Preston Crowell. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
DECORATIVE ART NOVELTIES. 
-——>t-4—~-_ ERY pretty hair-pin receivers are made of 
BS the small Japanese globe-shaped baskets. 
The usual price for these is five cents each. 
Knit a mossy looking filling in tufted knit- 
ting work, split zephyr by winding the 
worsted round the finger seven times and 
knitting the bunch of loops with each stitch 
in every alternate row. Before fastening 
in the filling, cut five long petals like those 
of the pond-lily, fasten these round the top of the basket, so 
that the pointed ends will fall to the bottom. Finish the 
edges of the pieces with tinsel cord and put a little bell or 
sequin on the point. 

Pine cones are very decorative. They may be bronzed or 
gilded, and then a small picture frame screw and eye fast- 
ened in one end and placed among loops of ribbon to decorate 
fancy baskets or wall pockets. On wood baskets they are 
very appropriate. There was a lovely one at the “ Art Rooms,” 
made of the woven mats that raisins are bought in. The mats 
are about two yards around. Make two loops of one-third 
of the distance and of the remaining part formacircle. They 
must be lined with some stout material and have a wire band 
round the top to keep it in shape. Make a handle of heavy 
hat braid and then bronze the outside and paint an appro- 
priate quotation in black or a different colored paint from 
the ground. Fasten the cones at the top of the two loops, or 
a pretty border of the small cones might be put around the 
top of the basket. 

Manicure cases may be made at home much more cheaply 
than the regulation ones found in the stores. A piece of 


plush or satin, seven by twelve inches, makes a pretty size. 


Quilt a silk or satin lining the same size. Make a full pocket 
across one end for the chamois, emery paper and small pad. 
Stitch a strap made of satin-covered canvas at intervals, for 
the other implements. When these are finished, place the 
right side of the lining and outside together and sew all 
around, leaving room enough to turn it on to the right side 
and blind-stitch the opening. Sew a ribbon to the center of 
one end, to tie the case with after it is finished. Very pretty 
wall cushions are made in the shape of a four-leafed clover. 

Pretty bon-bon baskets are made by taking little fancy 
shaped wicker baskets,—those shaped like hampers are the 
prettiest. Some have covers, others do not. They should 
be gilded both inside and outside, and when dry trim with 
gay satin ribbons. When filled with candy, are quite pretty 
for gifts. 

Sachets in egg shape are pretty. Cut two pieces of thin 
card board in the shape of a large egg; cover one side of 
each with satin; place several layers of scented cotton be- 
tween and sew together very neatly. Paint some pretty 
designs on one side. 

A handsome cloth for the center of the dining table is of 
twilled linen, eighteen inches square. Around the sides are 
traced large maple leaves ; one leaf at each corner underlop- 
ping those on each side of it. These are outlined with dif- 
ferent shades of heavy gold or copper-colored floss. The 
veins are worked in stem stitch and the space in the leaves 
are filled in with different lace stitches. Cut the outer edge 
of the cloth close to the embroidery. 

Small napkins have a drawn work border and the centers 
are thickly sprinkled with daisies, overloping each other 
somewhat. The daisies are outlined in stem stitch with 
gold-colored silk, and the center loosely filled with French 
knots. 

For a very lovely handkerchief case, take a piece of lamb’s 


wool twelve inches wide and nine inches long ; spread thickly 
with sachet powder. Over this place a very thin sheet of 
lamb’s wool, and then the silk intended for the lining. Quilt 
this very carefully by hand. When finished the outside is 
sewed to this, putting the two silks together and sewing all 
round excepting one end; turn right side out and finish this 
end neatly. Turn the two ends until they meet in the center 
Neatly overhand the upper and lower edges of the pocket 
pieces to the back. Tie together with broad ribbon. 

—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 


Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MAY BLOSSOMS. 


Flowers of the fragrant springtide, 
First of the May-day hours, , 

Nourished alike by the sunshine 
And the fitful April showers. 


Did ye fear the season of tempest, 
Did ye tremble beneath the rain, 

Or only bow to the storm wind 
And wait for the sun again? 


Ah! through all those dreary moments, 
While the skies were dull and sad, 
Ye grew to the perfect beauty 
That maketh the summer glad. 


* * * * * * 


Thou child of beautiful May time 
My own, my beloved one, 

Born to the bloom and brightness 
Under a Southern sun. 


Must thou my little darling, 
Bend ’neath the winds that blow 
And share with thy birthright radiance 
The season of rain and snow ! 


Alas! mine innocent baby, 
Strong as my love might be 

It could not hold thee the sunshine 
Nor shelter the storms from thee. 


’Tis thou must learn to meet them, 
’Tis thou must abide the night ; 
And the grace of the soul within thee, 
Shall blossom into the light. 
—Katharine Irving. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPARE MINUTES WITH AUTHORS. 


Reticence, concentration and continuity are characteristics which 
cannot influence one part of a man’s life without influencing the 
rest as well. 


Nature does not do things by halves, and the nerves which ani- 
mate the gesture at the table are the same which guide the chisel 
at the work bench. 


The habit of studying before proceeding is co-existent with the 
necessity of considering before acting; and a man who is reticent 
concerning one half of his thoughts is not communicative about 
the other half. 


Whatever temper of mind we choose will surely become chronic 
in time, and will be known to those among whom we live as our 
temper, our own particular temper, as distinguished from the 
tempers of other people. 

He who seeks peace will find that with advancing age the peace- 
ful moment, that once came so seldem, returns more readily, and 
that at last the moments unite bad make hours, and the hours to 
build up days and years. 

Lovers wish that the whole earth might be one garden, crossed 
and recrossed by silent, moon-lit paths ; and when love has taken 
the one and left the other, he who stays behind would have his 
garden changed to an angry ocean, and the sweet moss-banks to 
storm-beaten rocks, that he may drown in the depths, or be dashed 
to pieces by the waves, before he has had time to know all that he 


has lost. 
Marion Crawford, in Marsio’s Crucifix. 
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ne Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FLOWERS. 
VI. 
May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month when pleasure is a duty ; 
Month of maids that milk the kine, 
Bosom rich, and health divine; 
Month of bees and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers; 
Month of little hands with daisies, 
Lovers’ love, and poet’s praises; 
O thou merry month complete, 
May, the very name is sweet ! 
May was Maid in olden times, 
And is still in Scottish rhymes— 
May’s the month that’s laughing now, 
« I no sooner write the word, 
Than it seems as though it heard 
And looks up and laughs at me, 
Like a sweet face, rosily— 
Flushing from the paper’s white; 
Like a bride who knows her power 
Startled in a summer bower.—Leigh Hunt. 


most adverse circumstances ! 


above ground. 
“How?” I hear some one say. 


help, and with help awkward to handle. 


not always have it to spend for coveted luxuries. 


being made with locked joints without nails. 


pair of old kid or leather gloves with long wrists. 


Gardening without agarden may seem rather parodoxical, 
but want of garden or ground room is a serious drawback 
with many, who would delight in the cultivation of plants and 
flowers. ‘To those who may be in this situation I have some 
suggestions to make. Try an upland garden, or a garden 


Simply, my dear woman, by making a whole flower-garden 
in boxes and pots. There is nothing neater and prettier than 
the common red earthen flower jars; but even to these there 
are objections. The large ones when filled with earth, and 
growing or large plants, are too heavy for you to lift without 


You will find at the hardware, grocery and drug stores, 
wooden boxes of different sizes and shapes; these boxes, 
when nicely painted, with strong iron handles on the ends, 
you will find inexpensive, cleanly, and comfortable to handle. | trast well with the mignonette. 

First, select your boxes—after fully deciding what and 
how many plants you wish to growinthem. You will need 
strongly made boxes, though they need not be made of heavy 
or thick boards. They should be nailed boxes, instead of 


For sowing seeds and for holding small pots, shallow boxes 
you will find useful, but for regular plant boxes, the smaller 
ones should be seven or eight inches deep, and the large 
ones from ten to twelve. This depth will secure room for 
deep drainage, more imperative in boxes than in the earthen 
flower jars. After you have bought or begged your boxes, 
you will need to buy a good, though not large paint brush, 
and a can of prepared paint, also a bottle of turpentine, some 
iron handles—much like what are used for kitchen drawer 
pulls, a few round iron nails with flat heads, a good sized 
gimlet and last, though not of the least importance, hunt upa 


You are now ready to begin the painting which is best 


done inaclear day. Before painting your boxes, makea 
few gimlet holes in the bottom of each box. Choose a room 
or place to work where your painted boxes can be left to dry. 
When you havea shelf or table on which to stand them as 
soon as they are painted you are all ready to put on your 
gloves and button them as carefully as for a dress party, for 
you will find paint most provokingly insiduous. 

I quite forgot to tell you, or rather to ask you to desist, 
however strongly you may be tempted, from buying ved paint 
in any of its alluring shades. 

“ Burnt Umber” is a good color, not only wearing well but, 
pleasant to the eye, and the rich handsome brown blends so 
well with the different shades of green, and also with the 
bright or pale flowers. Now we have the color settled be- 
yond question, we will proceed to open the can of paint, which 
can be done with a can opener or an old vegetable knife. A 
deep plant saucer is a good thing to mix the paint in which 
you will do by first dipping out a small quantity of the thick 
paint and make it the right consistency by adding turpentine, 
a little at a time, constantly stirring until very smooth. 


HILE riding through the country in summer time, Dip your brush in daintily at first, you will soon get the 
one often sees by the doorway of a miserable knack, even if you have never taken “lessons in painting,” 
shanty, a straggling rose, growing in anold paint and surprise yourself that the whole job will be so quickly 
or nail cask. Still oftener in village or city, | done. 

through the dirty windows of an unkept tenement house, are | P’ 

seen whole rows of tin cans, decorated indeed, but with | side. 

flaming tomatoes or sprawling lobsters, in which are trying to 


thrive sickly looking plants. Most pitiable proofs of how easily moved about with one pair of hands. 
strong the love of flowers is, even with those living in the 


After afew days drying adda second coat of paint, 
painting the top edge and for an inch or two down the in- 

When well hardened after the last coat of paint, fasten 
the handles on to all the boxes that you think cannot be 


Now you can plant your garden, if you have provided your- 
self with suitable soil and plenty of good light drainage. 
Broken crockery, oyster shells, which of themselves furnish a 
little plant food, and a generous share of charcoal. 

Be careful that your soilis neither cold nor sodden. You 
would better wait until the sun has well warmed and dried 
it, then you can rub it through your hands, or sift it, which is 
perhaps the best way. 

Heliotrope—Whatever, my dear woman, you have or fail 
to have in your portable garden, be sure to have one of your 
largest boxes filled with heliotrope. For this you will need 
very rich soil, or some good fertilizer applied often enough 
to insure luxuriant growth. Such clusters of flowers as you 
may have by midsummer! If left to grow naturally is such a 


Besides as many as | graceful plant, to say nothing of its wonderful fragrance. 
you would like for an upland garden, would be quite an ex- 


pense for, because “money answereth all things” you may | where the seeds are planted. 


Mignonette will thrive well in boxes, as it does better grown 
It will hang prettily over the 
edge of the box, and though it has no striking beauty of form 
or color, its sweetness compensates for both. In the same 
box with your mignonette, plant a few flax seeds broad-cast 
and its light foliage and small, delicate blue flowers will con- 


Geraniums, some of the sweet-scented varieties have very 
lovely bunches of flowers which, with their fragrant leaves, 
are of the greatest value. Bone-dust, or something of that 
nature, will be needed to make them grow in the greatest 
perfection.—Fish geraniums, there is no question about these 
common plants. They are too well known to need any praise 
If you have a good supply of heliotrope flowers, and a little 
bunch of mignonette, any color of geranium, will if well 
arranged, show to good advantage either in your garden of 
boxes or when used for indoor decoration. There are now, 
double dwarf growing geraniums with white, pink and also 
with very dark flowers that will doubtless give more real satis- 
faction than any plant of the same money value. Strong, 
rich soil and not much box room, and you are quite certain, 
if you water freely, to have flowers in abundance. 

Agapanthus, is a most excellent plant (for growing in large 
pots and boxes) of which there are several varieties. One 
with flowers of a rich, unusual shade of blue, is more com- 
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mon than the others, sometimes called “Blue Lily of the 
Nile.” A very rare and lovely variety has flowers of white 

with a distinct stripe of lavender through each petal. These 

flowers are borne in large umbels, and with stems on each 

single flower long enough to pick for small bouquets; and if 

each flower is picked before it fades, the plant itself will re- 

main an object of beauty for weeks. The leaves of this 

variety are more graceful than can be described, curving 

from the centerof the plant and worth growing if it never 

flowered; a small root of agapanthus is not sure to flower 
before the third year; but as it will live in the cellar or 
adorn any window in the house, it is worth waiting to see 
it throw up flower-stalks of a yard high, crowned with quanti- 
ties of delicate flowers. They require ample root room, but if 
given good soil and room enough for their large, white, horny 
roots, they are satisfied with very little attention, although 
always grateful for a sponge bath and a refreshing drink. 

Amaryllis, is another desirable plant, very old-fashioned, 
but always handsome with its stalks of rich bright lily-like 
flowers, late in the summer, and its dark glossy leaves. This 
plant can also be kept in the cellar through the winter. 

A box of sweet herbs, if one has not a garden, and is a house- 
keeper, a few sweet herbs will be a very great convenience, 
besides saving a good many pennies. For summer use, or to 
use green, a few seeds of parsley and sage will give all the 
plants needed, and thyme, both plain leaved and also a 
variegated (golden, glossy yellow, and. dark green, variety) 
are both very pretty plants and either green or dried, the 
leaves are prized as a seasoning. A box of lettuce and pepper- 
grass you will find of the easiest culture and with its growth 
you will have such a sense of safety in case of an emergency 
and if you also have a box of small growing nasturtiums, you 
will never be at a loss to know what to pick for your dining 
table. The small juicy stems, and likewise the small seeds 
of the nasttriiums are good mixed with the lettuce, and the 
ricii, brilliant colored flowers always handsome any where, 
but especially on the dinner table in small or large bunches. 

Scarlet runner, is a clean, pretty ornamental vine and a great 
favorite in European gardens. As it possesses so many charms, 
it is a wonder that it is not more common. It will grow ina 
sunny rich bit of earth, to a height of from ten to fifteeen feet, 
and covered with dazzling flowers from July to October. Last 
summer a bean planted in one corner of my box of agapan- 
thus, which stood by my door-step, made such rapid, growth 
that from early summer until frost came, our door-way and 
portico were covered with the showy, dark green vine with its 
bunches of fine scarlet flowers. O’Rielly was right in say- 
ing, “ They’es growing while you are on duty. The flowers 
are the right soldiers color; and when it comes to the beans, 
ye may put your hand out of the window and gather them, 


and no trouble at all.” 
—E£sther Paige. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PANSIES, 

These pansies in my garden bed, 

Sweet pansies nodding low, 
Greet me with just the self same look 

They wore ten years ago. 
‘These are for thoughts,”’ what thoughts they bring, 
What messages of youth and spring 

And ten long years ago; 


And I still keep some withered ones 
You gave me long ago; 

A knot of blue that matched your eyes, 
A little knot or so. 

These are my treasures, these my gold, 

Put them away, the tale was told 
Ten long long years ago. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DOMESTIO REMEDIES. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE DICTIONARY TO BE POSTED ON THE DOOR OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE CLOSET. 


III. 
Ginger. 

Essence of ginger, a very good medicine to have in the house. 
It is a warming stimulant to the stomach and aids greatly in flatu- 
lent colic. Dose—Ten to 40 drops in hot water. It may be ap- 
plied outside over the stomach and bowels, wetting a piece of thin 
flannel well with it, laying it on and covering with several thick- 
nesses of flannel to prevent too quick evaporation. 

Ginger tea is an old-fashioned stomach warmer. Do not boil 
aromatic teas or other preparations because that would drive off 
their volatile oil which is their active principles. 


Glycerine. 
A sweet, transparent liquid obtained from fatty substances. It 
is principally used externally. It abstracts water from the tissues, 
and for this reason should not be used pure, for when applied to 
the hands and face, it will make the skin rough. Adding equal 
parts of rose water makes a very nice preparation. Glycerine and 
borax mixed make a good paste to put upon sores in the mouth. 


Gum Arabic. 

A soothing (not nourishing) material for a drink in cases of irri- 
tation of the throat and stomach. Dissolve a tablespoonful in 
half pint of warm water, and let it cool. 


Witch Hazel. (Hamamelis Virginica.) 

Its most important use is in the treatment of sprains, bruises, 
excoriations, cuts, burns, ulcers, and bites or stings of insects. It 
restrains hemorrhage and allays pain. 

Heat. 

Warm applications possess a high degree of utility in various 
painful and inflammatory affections of the abdominal organs. Dry 
heat is a very important remedy in sudden and alarming depres 
sion of the system, with feebleness of the heart’s action, and cold- 
ness of the surface; also in tooth ache, ear ache, neuralgia and 
chronic rheumatism. Dry heat may be applied to any part by 
means of woolen cloths, bags of salt or bran, sad-irons, bricks, 
etc., heated to the proper temperature; bottles of hot water (see 
that the corks fit tightly); have them well wrapped so as not to burn 
the patient. Apply moist heat by poultices, flannels wrung from 
hot water and well covered, or a bag of hops dipped in hot water. 


Hoffman’s Anodyne. 

Compound spirits of ether. A stimulant to the nervous system. 
It is useful in weakness and palpitation of the heart, fainting and 
asthma. Dose—Twenty drops to a teaspoonful in water. 


Hops. 

Tincture of hops, a mild hypnotic or sleep producer. It is a 
stomachic tonic, as serviceable in dypsepsia, flatulent colic and 
mild diarrhoea as many more rare and costly medicines. Dose— 
One teaspoonful thrice daily. A hop pillow is sometimes used for 
sleeplessness. To prepare it, fill a small pillowcase with hops 
which have been sprinkled with alcohol to bring out the active 
principle. 

Huxam’s Tincture. 

A preparation of Peruvian bark. A good tonic in feeble condi- 
tions of the body, convalescing from fevers, etc., and a lowered 
tone of the system from over-work in the summer time. Dose—A 
teaspoonful three times daily, in water, a short time before each 
meal. 
lodine. 

The tincture of iodine is in universal use as a counter irritant. 
It is painted over the neck with a camel’s hair brush in acute 
attacks of sore throat, and to the chest to relieve pains. It is 
serviceable applied to superficial inflammatory swellings. As the 
susceptibility to the action of iodine varies in different persons, it 
is always prudent to make a slight application in the beginning. If 
extreme burning follow the applications, it may be dissolved off 


—Myra C. Durfee. 


with alcohol and cosmoline applied. : 
—Bilisabeth Snyder, M. D. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers ana 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 

Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 


given. 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MAKING AND COOKING OMELETTES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


prick them with a sharp fork, and bake in a hot oven,—one much 
quicker than for bread risen with yeast. For success with these 
biscuits the shortening must be firm, kept in a cool place in sum- 
mer until needed, the oven quick, and, lastly, they must be worked 
out and shaped by hand. They are sometimes, to save time, cut 
out, and are thus formed by those who object to hand working for 
any bread, but the result is inferior in every way. This hand work- 
ing is an art, awkward at first, but worth the trouble to acquire. 
My first biscuits were so shockingly misshapen that I was in 
despair, until an observant child of six exclaimed: “ Grandma, 
you must work it out to a little pig-tail at the back; then press 
thatin!” This accurate description gave just the needed infor- 
mation. 

Now for the machine: It is in box form; two-grooved rollers 
run across the box, with a crank for turning it. This box is 
screwed to any table. Flour both box and rollers well before 


using, put the dough in between the rollers, and turn forward 
Will some one kindly give in the “ Cozy Corner” some receipts 


for making omelettes, and tell how to cook them. 
as inexperienced as myself may need such also. 


I could not get along without GooD HOUSEKEEPING, as it i 
constant help to me. 


I think others | box is a much-needed addition. 


and backward for twenty minutes by the clock. A top to this 
Any carpenter will put one on 
for fifty cents, and the benefit will be appreciated by neat house- 


sa | keepers. “ Beat biscuits” in perfection came in times past out of 


im Te Dutch ovens, with their lids covered by glowing coals from a wood 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JELLY AND THE JELLY BAG. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


How grateful I should be to R. C., Hillsborough, N. C., for a 
copy of that “incomparable recipe for making jelly,” in which she 
dispenses with the abominable jelly bag. How many anxious 


hours I might thereby be saved! 


fire, while they rested in a bed of the same. The modern stove, 
however, produces a very fair substitute, and we must rejoice in 
the relief it affords to toiling women. Cc. 8H. G. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


BUFFALO BUGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


Believing buffalo bugs to be a subject of great interest to all 
Allow me here to thank you for much valuable information gath- 


ered from your pages. 
MT. VERNON, ALA. 


BREAD-MAKING AND CLEAN HANDS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


E. L. 


readers of your welcome magazine, I would like to give a little ex- 
perience with regard to the beetles referred to by Mrs. Gamwell. 

Last May, while visiting a friend, my attention was called to a 
tumbler turned over a few pieces of soft flannel, the whole resting 
on a square of board. Looking through the glass, I saw four 


lively and well-developed beetles. On asking an explanation, my 

I notice in the “ Cozy Corner” of GoopD HousEKEEPING for | friend gave me the following account of her “pets:” While 

March 31 a letter by “ Regie” on “ Dish-towels and Bread- | house-cleaning the fall previous, she found four full-grown buffalo 
making,” in which she deprecates the vse of one’s hands in bread- 


making. 


It is well to be as neat as possible in this world, for even 


bugs, and, wishing to know what did finally become of them, she 


determined to watch. A home was arranged for them under the 
then we shall find our share of the dust from which we possibly 


have been evolved ; but being too fastidious is a different trait. 


tumbler, and they were left to their own devices. Asa result of 
I 


her experiment she had four skins, such as all housekeepers are 
certainly agree with your hope, Mr. Editor, that ‘“ Regie” does not 


familiar with, and four beetles. 
have to eat often away from her home. I want to disagree with her 
In my experience with bread-making, I have 


commtnication. 


As it was impossible for the bugs 
to escape, and equally impossible for anything to get beneath the 


tumbler, the answer to the question what became of the four bugs 
never discovered that my hands were any cleaner or whiter after | is simply this: Four bugs =four beetles x four skins. During my 
kneading the dough, after I had washed off the flour which clung | stay we watched the tumbler very closely, and at length discov- 
to my hands; therefore I think it is a “cleaning process,” or a | ered eggs, very minute particles something like grains of red pep- 
whitening process, only so far as the flour is absorbed by the pores 


of the skin. 


per, and which, when crushed, leave a red or brick-colored mark. 
If the hands are thoroughly cleansed, nails included, 
before the work is begun, and then rubbed well with flour, there is 
no occasion for the bread becoming impregnated with substances 


After laying the eggs, the beetle’s work is done, and death seems 
to follow. Now having found these eggs in my own house, I know 


the rest of the process. A small white louse is the next stage; 
foreign to itself, provided the worker understands her work and | then a dark streak down the back appears, followed by dark stripes 
is reasonably careful, although, if one prefers “ machinery” in 


making bread, it is doubtless well to use it. z. £. MM. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


BEAT BISCUITS. 
Editor of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Mrs. A. C. S., of Kalmazoo, Mich., asks in your “ Cozy Corner,” 
March 31, for a receipt for “beat biscuits.” I send one that has 
been in use nearly a hundred years in our family in Virginia. One 
quart of flour, in which a teaspoonful of salt has been sifted, one 
tablespoonful of butter and lard (mixed), half a pint of sweet milk, 
or, if butter and milk is not abundant, one-fourth pound of sweet, 
firm lard, with a pound of flour (down weight), and one-half pint 
of cold water, makes, well worked and baked, a delicious biscuit. 
Sift the flour, with the salt, into your mixing bowl; chop into it 
with a sharp knife the shortening; add by degrees the milk or 
water until it forms a stiff dough (it must not be so soft as in bread 
risen with yeast). When well mixed, turn it into your machine 
and work it for twenty minutes by the clock. In that time the 
dough blisters ; then break it off in small bits, taking each one into 
the fingers. Work them into shape, put them into a baking-pan, 


on the sides like ribs. Then, though very small, they turn the 
well known dark-brown color, and from this soon pass into that 
most abominable of all pests,—a full-grown buffalo bug. I have 
found them in all stages, and during the month of September the 
white and slightly marked ones are most numerous. If these can 
be disposed of, and the beetles cared for in like manner, the num- 
ber of bugs to be looked after will be decidedly less. 

I feel that my experience certainly adds truth to Mrs. Gam- 
well’s statement that it is very important to kill the beetles. The 
common lady bug is, I am quite sure, often mistaken for the beetle, 
but there is a decided difference between the two, the lady bug 
being larger and brighter colored. The uniform color of the 
beetle is black or dark brown, well covered with white and 
bright spots. 

Although Miss N. quotes high authority, I cannot regard the 
beetle as such a useful member of society, and my conscience does 
not trouble me as having sacrificed innocent victims, while my 
peace of mind with regard to my rugs and carpets is certainly 
greater than if these same beetles were allowed to roam over my 
house at their own sweet will. M. J. P. 
WORCESTER, MAss. 
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GooD HQuUSEKEEPI NG. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 


AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


103—GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 

The following anagram is comprised of the names of cities, 
towns, counties, states, rivers, and mountains, situated in the 
United States. Although the traveler may in some instances 
have to make long “jumps,” we have no doubt but what the 
journey will prove a profitable and interesting one: 


. Her cow blent. 
Bring press rein. 
. O, it be false mold. 
I am late, I cry. 
. O dear, deal unit last. 
. Spry keeling Rebs. 
. Tame gnus in Reno. 
. Yet Race sent. 
. Bias came. 
10. O warm shirt. 
11. Be as stain. 
12. The Normal Brund. 
13. Mr. Balltar’s shin. 
14. In ye mellow dice. 
15. Kill braver calfs. 
16. Oil casks at Tumlinn. 
17. N. G. to memory. 
18. Able Ruth E. 

19. Let our bath go. 

20. A heap or a. 

21. O Yank, I hid. 

22. Bring a rent rag to. 
23. Fred Blake is. 

24. Her kerb is. 

25. Ask for a bulse. 

26. Lone times. 

27. Lowery, stove liner. 
28. Big Tony Stice. 

29. But hard nobs. 

30. O, her faun. 

31. As brave fell. 

32. Not one drawl. 

33. War I dare revel. 
34. I can’t pity Pecoe. 
35. We tend morals. 


51. Pile Mansion. 

52. Our grain spars. 

53. Eat curd. 

54. Dame Herbal. 

55. Iron Temple. 

56. Tar wharves. 

57. A cool rod. 

58. I tunnel a tomb at. 
59. Neat Whop. 

60. Town near R. 

61. With some tan in U. 
62. Ann Moat. 

63. Susy Race. 

64. Nun a verb. 

65. Cape whip. 

66. I lure a ace. 

67. Strainer cover, Ma. 
68. Le Mun bird carver. 
69. A lion horn cart. 
7o. Saul I. Dana. 

71. Lone Hades. 

72. Better lack E. 

73. Jot no news. 

74. Con, keep red vail. 
75. Crane last. 
76. Shot an wing. 
77. A lode rod. 
78. Ben’s liver led. 
79. No pigs has rid. 
80. Oh, Jo back rugs. 
81. An O. K. I must cry no. 
82. Glean soles. 
83. Red ran, I go. 
84. Mint eater. 
85. Walls of bells. 


36. True, Adam reasons in vain. 86. Will Heath. 


37. Sid. F. Pringle. 
38. Strive in a wig. 
39. Weans what? 

40. Men on sand. 

41. Jeff snore. 

42. A nude ride. 

43. Will throe. 

44. Sat on mine. 

45. A beer mall. 

46. Even tin T. bells. 
47. Silvery coin until N. 
48. Tony won Gus. 
49. I comb Lua. 

50. I send some. 


87. A cat mansion. 

88. Drive on, rush! 
‘89. Bother on bran. 

go. Save our thin Rico. 
gt. O, I sue blunt man. 
g2. Ah, leak a drip. 

93- I hover or I. 

94. Chilo alapaca. 

95. The rain cost. 

96. I carp over Tom. 
97. I cry at the blue. 
98. Ted drops war. 

g9. Give a cur a trunk. 
1oo. Ah! our lion cats. 


PRIZES. 


SECOND.—COLTON’S CELEBRATED EXTRACTS. 
A prize that will please all housekeepers is a fine assortment of 
Colton’s Celebrated Extracts, which are noted for their purity and 
strength, and will consist of a half-pint bottle of lemon, vanilla, 
orange, rose, almond and Jamaica ginger, and a four-ounce bottle 
of nutmeg, clove, wintergreen and cinnamon. This complete as- 
sortment of as pure extracts as can be made will be enclosed in a 
handsomely polished black walnut case, with a separate apartment 
for each bottle, plainly labeled so that each can be seen at a glance. 
The whole will make an extract cabinet that will delight any house- 
keeper fortunate enough to win it, and is valued at twelve dollars. 
THIRD.—SILVER-PLATED, SELF-POURING COFFEE POT. 
We have a very handsome and useful prize to offer, and a new 
thing to most housekeepers,—a silver-plated, self-pouring coffee 
pot, which pours out the coffee by simply pressing the lid, and 
does away entirely with the drudgery of lifting the coffee pot. No 
one who has seen it but admires it, and we areas pleased to offer it as 
one of our prizes, as we know the fortunate one will be who re- 
ceives it. It is manufactured by Paine, Deihl & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who have the reputation of making some of the most useful 
housekeeping utensils that gladden the hearts of the housekeepers 
of the present day. 

FOURTH.—GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOPEDIA. 
This Domestic Cyclopedia is a most valuable book of reliable 
household information. Published by C. A. Montgomery & Co., 
New York. 

FIFTH.—TWO BOUND VOLUMES OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The fifth prize will be any two volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, bound in attractive style. 

SIXTH.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ONE YEAR. 
To the sixth correct solution we will send GoopD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING to any address for one year. 


The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the first six correct solutions of the Geographical Anagram. 


104.—TRANSPOSITION, ETC. 
Behead my frst and find at sight 
The time at which these line: I write; 
Transpose me, and I am not lost 
While, whole, 1 follow autumn’s frost. 
My second is where wealth is found, 
Though in no mine within the ground. 
My frst /ast comes on wintry days, 
And far into the spring it stays. 


105.—PUZZLES. 


3. Form one word of five syllables from “ Best in Prayer.” 
4. Form one word of three syllables from “ Horse-cart.” 


106.—RESUS. 


I am composed of eleven letters : 
The song of a minstrel is 8, ro, and 11; 
A prefix next find with a 5 and a 7, 
While ten times 100 my one shows to you; 
A quantity larger is 3, 4, 5, 2, 
And something obscure is my 9, 6, and 1, 
That seldom is found in the light of the sun. 
The answer to this, you will please understand, 
Is a day well observed throughout all this broad land. 


107.—DECAPITATION. 
A massacre, or loss of life 
Attending war or deadly strife, 
Is first, and, if beheaded be, 
Result of mirth we quickly see. 


FIRST.—COLLECTION OF ROSES. 

This collection of ever-blooming roses, valued at twenty dollars, 
is from the famous rose growers, The Dingee & Conard Company, 
West Grove, Pa., and is made up of one hundred different varie- 


108.—A SQUARE. 
1—To escape insensibility. 2—To forfeit. 3—A mythological 


goddess. 4—A plague. 


ties, including the choicest novelties from Europe. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


New York City. 


May 12, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 

we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 
BuFFALO Bucs, BED Bucs, MoTHs, FLIES AND FLEAS. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES 
For Recipes or Treatment That Shall Give Relief from the 
Discomforts of Their Presence, for the Prevention of 
Their Ravages, and for Their Extermination. 
** Off with his head.”—Richard 
A riddance of household pests is one of the most desirable 
points to gain in the effort to establish good housekeeping in 
the Homes of the World, and at this season of the year the 
solemn fact of the existence of such pests, the discomforts of 
their presence, and the sad effects of their ravages, are brought 
home to housewives with painful and discouraging prominence. 
Among all the good housekeepers of the present day there 
must be many who have successfully waged warfare upon and 
vanquished these subtle foes of household comfort, economy, 
and purity. To bring these to light and into practical use, and 
to make it an object for the giving of time and labor to this all- 
important subject, the publishers of the Springfield, Mass., Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will give space for the publication of remedies 


for these Household Pest evils, and our readers are invited to 
give brief and succinct accounts of their treatment and remedies 
in this regard. These will be published in our pages for the in- 
formation and assistance of all housekeepers, and afterward have 
a test of merit at the hands of a committee, composed of three 
competent housewives, and, upon satisfactory tests being had, 
cash prizes will be awarded to the successful competitor, as 


follows : 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Moth Eradicator. 
Twenty-five dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, VOLUME VII. 


CLOSE OF THE THIRD YEAR OF iTS PUBLICATION. 


with No. 
79, the issue for May 12, 
1888, the first number of 
Volume Seven of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, will be 
presented to its readers 
and the public, and as 
this birthday approaches 
the publishers feel like 
celebrating the event with 
their friends everywhere, 
who have so cordially 
wished “many happy re- 
turns.” It will be the aim 
of its conductors to so 
prepare each number of 
the new volume as to com- 
mand for it the same good 
cL J fortune and favor that has 
~ been accorded to it dur- 


ing the three years that it has labored so assiduously and success- 
fully in the Interest of the Higher Life of the Household in the 


Homes of the World. 


Eminent writers of ability and experience in the world’s field of 
usefulness, which GOOD HOUSEKEEPING covers, will continue their 


favors, and these are constantly being added to, as opportunity 


offers and circumstances demand. The army of busy housewives, 
who have given us such hearty welcome and cordial support, will 
continue as heretofore, to give in our columns, their valuable sug- 
gestions, interesting experiences and practical advice, and our 
readers have full assurance in the productions that have found 
place in our paper from these sources, that good seed will always 
be sown and the ground well tilled, with a promise of rich and 
beautiful Home Harvests. 


It has been our aim to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING both a ne- 
cessity and a luxury in every household where economy of conduct, 
beauty of surroundings and perfection of home life is desired—not 
only a welcome Fortnightly visitor, but a safe guide for the young 
and inexperienced, a help to those who need assistance, and an 
intelligent companion to such as are skilled and advanced in the 
mysteries and arts of refined and progressive home life. 


Never has a publication been so warmly received, or so cordially 
endorsed as has GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, by its readers and the press 
of the world at large, at every issue since its establishment, and it 
is constantly receiving from private Jetters and in print, generous 
and gratifying comment and commendation, such as has rarely, if 
ever, been accorded to a family journal. 

As evidence that we do not overstate the case, in this regard, we 
give here extracts from a few of the thousands of such letters of 
commendation which come to us in such numbers that it would re- 
quire an immense volume to give them all a place in print. 


Goop HovsEKEEPING is becoming indispensable to our household. 
I have had the last year’s numbers bound. They will be of more use 
than ever in their new dress and handier to turn over. I mean to keep 
them for use by my little girls when grown, as I intend to train them for 
good housekeepers. Mrs. E. F. P. 

MICHIGAN City, IND. 

I think Goop HovusEKEEPING the best publication of its kind, and 
thought I could hardly afford to take it, but have concluded I cannot 
afford to be without it. Mrs. E. V. 

NEw BALTIMORE, GREENE Co., N. Y. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a welcome guest at our home, in fact we could 
not keep house without it. Mrs. C. E. S. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

I am so delighted with Goop HousEKEEPING that I cannot imagine a 


The treatment in a!l cases must be safe for handling, and in no | greater sunbeam in the way of literature, to come into the home of a 


way deleterious to the person, texture, or household belongings of | young housekeeper. 


Mrs. S. H. S. 


any kind. 


MonrTROSE, Pa. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


tion. 


KEEPING, what a wonderful amount of work they accomplish. 


This is the third year I have taken Goop HousEKEEPING, and I be- 
lieve I would rather do without a ew donnet than give up my subscrip- 
How | admire the women of the East who write for Goop HousE- 


one at the house. We cannot spare either copy. It is the best family 
magazine for the money on the continent. 


Joun B. CLark, Editor arid Publisher Mirror and Farmer. 


I wish MANCHESTER, N. H. 
some of them would come West and teach us how to economize our <P x 
. I have great appreciation of your excellent and helpful magazine, 
time. Mas. J. F. G. Goop HousEKEE 
CovincTon, Ky. 


I have been so well pleased with Goop HousEKEEPING that I wish to 
I hope I shall never again be without it, as 


I can suggest only one improve- 
ment, that it should be issued once a week instead of twice a month, it 


Mrs. H. O. T. 


continue my subscription. 
it is a source of great enjoyment to me. 


seems so long to wait for each number. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


I have taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING since it first came out and cannot 
A. H. B. 


say enough in praise of it. 
BRISTOL, CT. 


I should be very sorry to miss Goop HOUSEKEEPING, I like it so much. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. Mrs. M. L. R. 


A member of my household desires me to say that we have a complete 
set of GooD HOUSEKEEPING bound, in our kitchen library, and value it 


highly. 


New York. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a great help to me. 
the most I know about housekeeping. 


Mrs. G. R. A. 
LovisvVILLE, Ky. 


I find you have not been paid, so enclose postal note for $2.30 and 20 


Please send me No. 3, Vol. 3, No. 28 of whole number. 
I did not receive it and it contains the first article of ‘‘ Perfect Bread,” 


I suppose I should have sent for it long ago, but 
spent last summer in the North and it was neglected until we came to 


How much will it cost for the first twenty-two num- 


cents in stamps. 
so I must have it. 


bind the magazines. 


bers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING? Iam ambitious to possess them all. 
TAMPA, FLa. Mrs. F. P. C. 


I consider GooD HOUSEKEEPING the best of its kind. FLora M. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA. 


I have taken GoopD HOUSEKEEPING since the first year it was pub- 
lished. Many a sad blunder might have been saved if such a friend had 


visited me the first years of my married life. 


Mrs. W. T. 
Quincy, ILL. 


We enjoy Goop HOUSEKEEPING very much and have taken it from 
the first. Have heard the wish expressed by several ladies, that you 
have an article upon “ Luncheons and Teas.” I know you have had, 
but new ones will not come amiss, as new subscribers are being added, 
and a lady said to me, in looking over my old numbers, “they were so 
excellent that she thought they would bear being repeated.” 

Batu, N. Y. Mrs. N. R. L. 

I am very happy to enclose you my check for $12.50, with the follow- 
ing names of new subscribers. These are all new names except Mrs. H. 
I don’t think I violate any confidence when I tell you that I asked her 
a few weeks ago if she wished for Goop HOUSEKEEPING another year? 


““ Why,” said she, “I feel as if I mzs¢ have that, whatever happens.” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mrs. B. F. M. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is almost a daily book of reference and I should 
miss it very much. Mrs. H. S. W. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


A brief notice by one of your contributors recommending “ Hooper’s 
Fatal Food” for extermination of Croton Bugs, has alone been worth 
more than the subscription, succeeding after all other means failed. 

New York CITy. Mrs. B. C. H. 


I think Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the nicest books of the kind I 


ever saw, would hardly know what to do without it. H. M. B. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


I have read Goop HOUSEKEEPING every issue for the past year with 
a great deal of interest, and find it the best magazine of the kind I have 
ever seen. Every recipe I have tried has been successful and, while I 


am nota young housekeeper and am dependent on servants, I should 
not know how to do without it. Mrs. E. R. T. 
GREELEY, COL. 


Enclosed my check for $2.50 for GooD HOUSEKEEPING one year to 
Miss , Litchfield, N. H. She looks after my Household 
Department for the Afirror and Farmer. Heretofore she has been in 


It has really taught me 


publication of its kind in our country. 


F. &. 
SHELVING Rock, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is always a welcome visitor. 


Mri. A. M. S. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


I think Goop HouseKEEPING is perfect, and I have gained more in- 
formation about housekeeping from it than from all the cook-books and 


“ Housewife’s Assistants ’’ ever published. Mrs. A. H. S. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


I cannot say too much in praise of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, it is a great 

help in every department of the household. The only fault I can find 

is that it does not come often enough. Mrs. D. S. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I have my numbers of Goop HousEKEEPING complete for three years, 
with the exception of August 6, 1887, which I never received. I would 
be very grateful if you would send it to me with my next number, for I 
don’t like to miss any of the good things contained therein. 

SALEM, N. J. Mrs. G. A. R. 


I have long been a subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and consider 


it a valuable guide in the arrangements of the household. 2. a. 
“ THE RussEL1,”’ OTTAWA, ONT. 


I feel I cannot spare GooD HOUSEKEEPING from my list, and con- 

gratulate you upon so fully filling a want, for I consider it the best house- 

hold magazine published. Mrs. E. L. P. 
CHESHIRE, Mass. 


I enjoy Goop HOUSEKEEPING from cover to cover. 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 


I have but one quarrel with Goop HOUSEKEEPING: that it absorbs 
me. It isso fresh, so sympathetic, so strong and sweet in tone that I 
have come to admire it warmly and to look for its coming as for a living 
personal friend. I have the complete file, beginning with number one, 


and it fills what was before a notable vacancy in our home. F. H. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to express, in a feeble 
way, my earnest appreciation of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It certainly 
fills a long felt want and, to my mind, is capable of doing a great amount 
of good. Mrs. J. W. N. 
THORNTOWN, IND. 
I enjoy every page of GooD HousEKEEPING, and wish every one who 


writes for it knew how much it is appreciated. F. B. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


I think too much of Goop HouSEKEEPING to want to give it up. 
Please find enclosed a check for renewed subscription. A. M.R 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


I have Goop HOUSEKEEPING from the very first number and intend 
to take it always. Mrs. G. H. T. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


I have enjoyed Goop HousEKEEPING more and more each month I 


have had several magazines of a similar kind, but nothing equal to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs. W. A. A. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


I am pleased to tell you that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is by far the best 
Mrs. L. C. H. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I cannot praise Goop HOUSEKEEPING enough, for it is invaluable to a 


practical housekeeper. Every suggestion is so full of common sense, so 
easy to follow and So full of wisdom. Long life to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
it ought to be in every house in the land. 


Mrs. C. A. M. 
WORCESTER, MAss. 


I must say a good word for Goop HousEKEEPING. I look for it as 


eagerly as any magazine and prize it more than many books in my li- 
brary. I have many cook books, and of various dates, but nothing that 
comes near Goop HouSEKEEPING; so wide in its scope and so satisfac- 
tory in all departments. 


I wish every housekeeper had a copy. 
AVONDALE, CINCINNATI, O. Mrs. D. F. R. 


A. S. H. 


Goop HousEKEEPING deserves a place in every house. 


the office and used the one that came here on exchange, and my wife has 


CoRNING, N. Y. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Please allow me at this time to congratulate you upon your success 
and assure you of my thorough enjoyment of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. Mrs. M. P. S. C. 
Every one who sees GoOD HOUSEKEEPING is in raptures over it. 
ey, N. Y. Mrs. I. U. C. 
I thoroughly enjoy every article in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
PORTLAND, ME. Miss M. E. F. 
We count GooD HOUSEKEEPING as one of the best periodicals we have 


Rev. J. W. D. ANDERSON, 
Editor Fireside, Factory and Farm. 


on our hist. 
BALDWIN, Kas. 


Your valuable magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, increases in interest 
with every number and its coming is looked for with eager anticipation. 
Would that a copy might be placed in every family in the whole land. 


It is not only interesting but helpful. Mrs. S. G. F. 
Cartro, ILL. 
Goop HousEKEEPING is a most perfect magazine. Mrs. E. H.C. 


MICH. 


I could not get along well without Goop HoUSEKEEPING and have 
every number. Mrs. H. S. R. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a welcome guest in our home, it does not 
seem as though we could keep house without it. May your subscription 
list increase in numbers until it shall contain every home in our land. 

FRANKLIN FALLs. Mrs. H. C. G. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a favorite in the family and eagerly watched 
for and read with pleasure and profit. A. W.S. 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 
Goop HousEKEEPING is a constant enjoyment and help. 
STAMFORD, CONN. Mrs. H. E. B. S. 


Goop HOoUuUSEKEEPING is a constant source of delight and instruction, 
and I wish every one knew of it. Mrs. H. D. W. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


We are delighted with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and I hope we shall 
never be without it. Mrs. C. B. W. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


Both my husband and I esteem GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, the most per- 
fect and replete family paper we ever saw, and he says he would rather 
part with his dailies than have it taken out of the family. 


RIsinG Fawn, Ga. Mrs. E. S. B. 


I do so enjoy my GooD HousEKEEPING, which I have taken a year, 
and I could not possibly do without it. Mrs. E. W. 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


Permit me to say that I am more than well pleased with Goop Houssr- 
KEEPING, and that I regard it as not only a most interesting, but a val- 
uable magazine. It should be in every household in the land, especially 
in those presided over by young people, to whom the advice and in- 
struction it gives is of great and lasting benefit. I only regret that 
Goop HousEKEEPING does not come weekly instead of twice a month. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


I have bought every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for two years 
and would not be without it. More real enjoyment and help is gained 
from its pages than from anything else I read. It is a practical, every 
day help. I take up the latest number and read an article while I hold 
my baby, and if I find no more time to read, I have inspiration for the 
whole day, making me content, reminding me that the sphere of house- 
keeper and home maker is a noble one, and diminishing the size of the 
many worries which present themselves to busy housewives and mothers. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. M. O. W. 


Enclosed please find postal note for one year’s subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and I would like to add a word of praise to the many 
commendations it has received. Although I am not a housekeeper I 
find many things worth remembering to tell my friends. I have enjoyed 
the anagrams, the poetry is of the finest and the little heading illustra- 
tions (haye I got it right Mr. Editor?) are always cute and very appro- 
priate. Long may it live and long may I be counted a subscriber. 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. M. W. O. 


I have learned more through your valuable magazine than I could 
well do without. When I commenced keeping house I knew absolutely 


sions of gratitude for this one to cause any particular pleasure, but my 
conscience rests easier for saying, thank you. Mrs. E. L. C. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Can’t get along without Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
Boston & ALBANY RAILROAD Co., Boston. 


S. H. C. 


You can consider us life subscribers if Goop HoUSEKZEPING con- 
tinues as entertaining and instructive as in the past. Cc. A. B. 
Boston, MAss. 


We also append a tew press comments, of which we have “ more 
of the same sort,” “too numerous to mention,” even,—for lack 
of space. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING covers a wide range of topics and commends 
itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good taste.—/ar- 
per’s Bazar. 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome.—A/lbany Argus. 

Goop HouseKEEPING fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers.— Springfield Union. 


As the aim of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to make poor housekeepers 
good ones and good housekeepers better, the enterprise merits the most 
complete success.—Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
“The Home” and all that can make it comfortable, cozy and happy.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Goop HousEKEEPING touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
inmates, both in health and sickness.—Christian at Work. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is the most successful venture in behalf of home 
literature that has come under our notice, and if the publishers could put 
a copy into every educated home in the land, they would, we believe, se- 
cure two-thirds of the householders as subscribers.—Dandury News. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING should be welcomed to every home.—//udson 
Y.) Register. Pe 

Goop HovUSEKEEPING occupies a new field, and aims to develop and 
gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts.—orth Adams Tran- 
script. 
Goop HouseEKEEPING is the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for 
public favor that has come before us.— Palmer (Mass.) Journal. 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING will be found worth tenfold its price in every 
family where it is taken.— New York Mechanical News. 


Goop HousEKEEPING covers a ground in our home literature that has 
long needed a specialist for its perfect treatment, and it covers it so well 
that nothing is needed to supplement its work.—A/aryland Farmer. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper.—Chatham (N. Y.) Courier. 


There isn’t a housekeeper in the land but would find in the pages of 
Goop HousEKEEPING numerous hints and suggestions that would make 
easier the work that devolves upon her.— Village Record, Westchester, Pa. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills its 
place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any need of 
another.—Sign of the Times, Oakland, California. 


Goop HovsEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of contents 
and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. —/ndustrial Journal, Bangor, Me. 


Every woman who keeps house will retain GooD HOUSEKEEPING as a 
trusty friend.—San Franciscan. 


The subscription price of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is only nominal con- 
sidering the merits of the journal.—/ournal, Cheney, Kansas. 


Goop HousEKEEPING began with fine promises and more than fulfils 
its earliest pledges.—Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING came as a revelation, has made a good hit, and 


nothing, and you, a man, cannot half understand the great value to me 
of such a publication. Doubtless you receive too many such expres- 


deserves its good fortune.—/ntelligencer, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


COVERING THE BABY. 

We kissed the baby softly, and we wrapped the 
rosy feet, 

And unclasped the tiny fingers, whose clinging 
was so sweet, 

And we watched the silken eyelash through 
which the smiles would peep, 

And we covered up the baby as we laid her 
down to sleep. 


We kissed the baby softly, and felt the silent 
heart, 

And we touched the icy fingers from which our 
hands must part, 

And we closed a little casket our breaking 
hearts would keep, 

And beside the winter snow drifts we laid her 
down to sleep. 


And we covered up the baby, but when the 
snows of spring 


Had melted from her cradle, there was a blos- 


soming, 

And we knew that, as the flowers burst their icy 
prison, 

So our dear uncovered blossom to Jesus has 
arisen. —Julia H. May. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 
We bought him a box for his books and toys, 
And a cricket bag for his bat ; 
And he looked the brightest and best of boys 
Under his new straw hat. 


We handed him into the railway train 
With a troop of his young compeers, 

And we made as though it were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart ; 

But he only shouldered his bat with glee, 
And wondered when they would start. 


’Twas not that he loved not as heretofore, 
For the boy was tender and kind ; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


*Twas not his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true! 

And the parent’s love the love that is old, 
And the children’s the love that is new. 


And we came to know that love is a flower 
Which only groweth down; 
And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour 
As we drove back through the town. 
— Unidentified. 


WIND THE CLOCK. 
Wind the clock, and keep it going, 
That it truly points the hour; 
Let it tell that Time is fleeting, 
That it fadeth like the flower. 


Though for some ’tis early morning, 
Soon the noontide glare has come, 

And the evening shadows falling 
Tell the day is past and gone. 


Wind the clock, and keep it going, 
Let the key be faith in God ; 

Let the works be oiled with patience, 
And let honor be the rod. 


Though its hands shall show thee early 
That thy time for work is done, 

Mind its pointings; they speak truly ; 
Be not blind, or deaf or dumb. 


Some like clocks upon the steeple— 
Plain the time of day show out; 

Others hide within the pocket, 
Wrapped with selfishness about. 


Some with age increase in value— 
Added years is added worth ; 

Others set aside as useless 
Cumberers of a place on earth. 


Wind the clock, and keep it going 
By the light that shines on high, 
And ’twill tell thee of the morning, 
Though thick darkness dim the sky. 


When the midnight call has sounded, 
And the night for us is o’er, 
Bright will be the last awaking; 
’T will be day forevermore. 
—Unidentified. 


“THE MORNING COMETH.” 
“The morning cometh!” Soul-inspiring mes- 
sage ! 
Sent forth in love from heaven’s far distant 
height, 
To kindle hope in men grown faint and weary, 
Those anxious watchers through the cold, 
dark night. 


They need the hope; for long o’er earth hath 
rested 
That awful darkness, murky with its sin, 
Whilst cries most pitiful have sadly echoed : 
When will God’s sunlight once again come 
in? 
‘* Faint gleams we see, and then the clouds but 
deepen ; 
The shadows gather darkly as before. 
When will the everlasting doors be opened, 
And Jesus be our light forevermore ?” 


Peace, peace, sad hearts! The morning surely 
cometh ; 
The hours fly fast, the dawn is very near 
Perchance, before ye think, those doors will 
open, 
And Christ, the King of Glory, will appear. 


Yet listen: Men who wait, these words hear 
also, 
That mor \g of God’s everlasting light 


Will bring to some a darkness deep and awful, 
A heart-despairing, agonizing night. 


Then, whilst ye wait and watch, be working also. 
Give warning to that dz: '.ness drawing nigh ; 
O, tell of Him whose beams are life creating, 
That sun who shineth yet in Mercy’s sky! 
—Charlotte Murray. 


IN THE NEST. 
Gather them close to your loving heart, 
Cradle them close to your breast ; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care ; 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair, — 
Little ones in the nest. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will run ; 

There may come a time in the by-and-by 

When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 


When you long for a repetition sweet, 

That sounded through each room, 

Of “Mother! mother!” the dear one calls, 
That will echo long through the silent halls, 
And add to their stately gloom. 


There may come a time when you’ll long to hear 
The eager, boyish tread, . 

The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 
The busy bustle in and out, 

The pattering overhead. 


When the boys and girls are all grown up, 
And scattered far and wide, 

Or gone to the undiscovered shore, 

Where youth and age come never more, 
You will miss them from your side. 


Then gather them to your loving heart, 

Cradle them on your breast; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair, 


Little ones in the nest. 
—Unident fied. 


ENDURANCE. 
How much the heart may bear, and yet not 
break ! 
How much the flesh may suffer and not die! 
I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more nigh. 
Death chooses his own time; till that is worn 
All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 
Whose edge seems searching for the quivering 
life ; 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal 
‘That still, although the trembling flesh be torn, 
This also can be borne. 


We see a sorrow rising in our way, 
And try to flee from the approaching ill ; 
We seek some small escape—we weep and pray, 
But when the blow falls, then our hearts are 
still, 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But think it can be borne. 


We wind our life about another life; 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own. 
Anon it faints and falls in deadly strife. 
Leaving us stunned, and stricken, and alone; 
But, ah! we do not die with those we mourn. 
This also can be borne. 


Behold, we live through all things,—famine, 
thirst, 
Bereavement, pain; all grief and misery, 
All woe and sorrow. Life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, but we cannot die. 
Though we be sick, and tired, and faint and 
worn, 
Lo! all things can be borne. 
—Gaod Words. 


THE ‘‘ TERROR.” 
Little shoestrings all untied, 
That make the tiny shoes go “flop,” 
A hat with half the rim torn off, 
A hole that shows the curls on top. 


But then beneath it such a face, 
All roguishness and baby glee, 
And dimples that play hide and seek 
Around the crimson mouth so wee. 


And fingers—but why try to tell 
Of all the mischief they contrive ? 
The doggie “ could a tale unfold,” 
And kittie now is not alive. 


And is he wicked when he swims 
Small chickens in the place of ducks ? 
Or when he sees the buds unfold, 
Before the flower comes he plucks ? 


Or when he takes his sister’s dolls 
And pulls the “‘ criers’’ in them out? 
Or runs a pin in papa’s watch 
To see what little “ tick’s ” about? 


Oh, mother hearts, you’ll take him in, 
This naughty “terror,’”’ household joy! 
Because in him you will but see 
The picture of your own small boy. 
—L. L. Ednew. 
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